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Training for Citizenship 


is conceded to be one of the primary aims of education. The individualistic has had 
to make way for the social conception of education. Practically every subject in the 
curriculum is being taught from an increasingly social point of view. The so-called 
“ social-studies,” however, are especially involved in this readjustment of purposes and 
methods. 


The following is a list of representative Macmillan textbooks that are in per- 


fect accord with the newer viewpoint: 


HISTORY CIVICS 


Ashley’s EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION and Beard and Beard’s AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP: a 
MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION: a two- clear statement of the tai ag and gg oy of 
: : F citizenship, designed primarily for use in the ear- 
year course in European and general history, with lier years of the high school. 
especial emphasis on the social and economic y 


aspects of the subject, and on recent periods. Ashley’s THE NEW CIVICS: this book differs from 


P most earlier texts in stressing the functions and 
Ashley's AMERICAN HISTORY: a carefully graded concrete problems of government rather than ita 


exposition of American history, devoting especial mere “machinery.” Suitable for use by more ad- 
attention to those phases of our past which help vanced students than the text named above. 
to explain the present. 


Channing’s STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE ECONOMICS 


UNITED STATES: designed for a somewhat more 
mature type of student, but admirably clear and Ely and Wicker’s ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 


always interesting. ECONOMICS, new edition: a scholarly and re- 
liable treatment of a subject which is rapidly be- 
All of the above books carry the narrative down to coming universal in secondary education. Peerless 
| the end of the European War. as a text of the comparatively full type. 


Towne’s SOCIAL PROBLEMS: a concrete discussion Burch and Patterson’s AMERICAN SOCIAL PROB- 
of present-day society, devoting comparatively lit- LEMS: a successful attempt to convey to the pupil 
tle attention to organized theory, but serving as a simple yet sound philosophy of society, backed 
what we may term a practical laboratory manual up by definite reference to the difficulties which we 
of American social problems. are called upon to face today. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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How American Aviators Were Trained 


BY COLONEL HIRAM BINGHAM, RESERVE MILITARY AVIATOR, FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES SCHOOLS OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS, AND LATER COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE 
AVIATION INSTRUCTION CENTER AT ISSOUDUN, FRANCE. 


During the months immediately preceding our 
entry into the Great War, the newspapers contained 
many dispatches relating to the activities of the 
Lafayette Squadron and aerial victories over the Hun. 
The deeds of these young Americans, added to the 
fact that the airplane was an American invention, 
fired our people with the idea that if we had a chance 
we could win the war in the air. 

The reflection of this sentiment was seen in the 
remarkable appropriation of $640,000,000 passed by 
Congress, practically unanimously, and without de- 
bate, a few weeks after we had declared war. 

In total ignorance of the fact that the training of 
a military aviator was not only long and difficult, but 
the most expensive in the world, we looked with ap- 
proval at cartoons depicting the sky completely over- 
shadowed by thousands of planes on their way to Ber- 
lin. The newspapers announced that tens of thou- 
sands of young men had offered their services to the 
Aviation Section of the War Department. 

As a matter of fact, when I went to Glenn Curtiss, 
Miami, Florida, on the Ist of March, 1917, and ex- 
pressed my intention of becoming an aviator, he said 
there were only about twenty-five pilots in the United 
States who were sufficiently competent to act as in- 
structors. 

The course, which for several years had been 
offered to officers in the regular army and a few from 
the militia, at San Diego, California, took about nine 
months and was very thorough, so far as it could be 
without the possession of any airplanes of the types 
then in use on the Western Front. Its equipment was 
satisfactory for teaching a few men preliminary fly- 
ing. There was no opportunity to learn aerial gun- 
nery. . There were no facilities for teaching co-opera- 
tion with artillery, bombing, or aerial photography. 
In other words, there was no equipment for teaching 
advanced flying. Yet this was our oldest and best 
equipped flying school. At Mineola, due to the 
efforts of a few enthusiasts, like Colonel Raynal 
Bolling and Colonel Philip A. Carroll, the War De- 
partment established a small school, but this was not 
nearly so well equipped as San Diego. 

The Curtiss Company had schools at Newport 
News and Miami, where a few civilians were being 
taught to fly, and where, under contract with the War 
Department, a number of sergeants in the Signal En- 


listed Reserve Corps were receiving instruction. The 
work at these schools was necessarily very elementary 
and greatly handicapped by lack of proper equip- 
ment. Still, with the exception of two or three pri- 
vate enterprises, carried on through the generosity of 
enthusiastic patrons of aviation, this represented our 
sum total of schools for aviators. Yet, we were ex- 
pected to turn out finished fliers, ready for the West- 
ern Front—not by the score, but by the thousand— 
immediately. 

Our efforts in military aeronautics up to April, 
1917, had resulted in the organization of one aero 
squadron, which, laboring under terrific difficulties, 
had been of considerable assistance to Pershing’s 
Mexican Expedition. Yet, the newspapers talked 
about our soon having 22,000 planes on the Western 
Front. Of course, we were doomed to very severe dis- 
appointment, but it may be interesting to follow 
briefly the organization of that instruction which 
went forward with such astonishing rapidity that by 
the time the armistice was signed we had trained and 
commissioned more than 10,000 flying officers. 

This progress was due if large measure to the 
vision and enthusiasm of General Squier, who saw 
clearly the tremendous possibilities of the air service. 
His prophetic vision, rising above the practical de- 
fects and annoying details connected with such forced 
mushroom growth, soared away into space like a 
veritable comet. 

Every time I had the opportunity of a long con- 
versation with him, I came away filied with new in- 
spiration and a clearer idea of the gigantic task that 
lay ahead of us. Even in little things he saw more 
distinctly than any of us the requirements of our com- 
ing increase. In the latter part of April, just as I 
was completing my preliminary flying tests, he asked 
me to go to Washington and take charge of the ground 
training of aviators. At a time when it seemed to 
me that two or three office assistants and half a dozen 
stenographers would be all that I should need, he 
waved the idea aside with the remark, “ You must get 
ready to have at least a dozen officers and fifty 
clerks.”” And his vision was correct. It needed just 
about that many to handle the correspondence and the 
details of running the Schools of Military Aeronau- 
tics after they got finally running under full steam. 

I think General Squier expected more of us than 
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we could possibly perform. He had seen what mira- 
cles were being performed in England and France, 
and he had the greatest optimism regarding American 
youth. Our chief followed the principle of giving his 
subordinates the widest possible authority and per- 
mitting them to make decisions of the greatest im- 
portance. Seldom did he ever deny our requests. 
Our opportunity was tremendous and our responsibili- 
ties increased from day to day, but we always felt 
that we had General Squier behind us. His optim- 
ism was contagious, and his belief in the great future 
of the American pilot spurred us on to work at high 
speed early and late. Holidays were welcome, be- 
cause they meant a freedom from callers and the op- 
portunity to accomplish more constructive work than 
on ordinary weekdays. 

The universities co-operated to the utmost of their 
ability and showed unusual patience with the fre- 
quent changes of plan and curriculum that were 
necessitated by military exigency. Just as we would 
get comfortably settled in one course of study, word 
would come by cable from General Pershing urging 
that more stress be laid on something else. 

The truth was that the General Staff knew prac- 
tically nothing about the progress of military aero- 
nautics. Neither then, nor for many months after- 
wards, was there a single General Staff officer in 
Washington who had attended a Flying School, or 
who understood, through practical experience, the 
needs of a School of Military Aeronautics. We had 
to work out our own salvation—and keep going at the 
same time. 

We would, indeed, have been at a great loss to know 
how to make suitable plans, had it not been for the 
generous co-operation of the Royal Flying Corps. In 
order to take full advantage of the establishment in 
Toronto, of a Canadian branch of the Royal Flying 
Corps’ Training Brigade, General Squier asked six 
universities, nam: ly, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cornell, Ohio State University, Illinois, 
Texas and California, each, to send three representa- 
tives to meet me in Toronto and study the work there 
being established. 

We found that the University of Toronto was sup- 
plying the Royal Flying Corps with buildings and 
grounds, but that most of the instructors were 
veterans of the Western Front, either pilots who had 
been injured or become stale, or non-commissioned 
officers of long experience as Sergeant Instructors. 
While we could not hope to secure similar teaching 
personnel for our own schools of military aeronautics, 
it was believed that by using trained instructors and 
giving them the very latest information as a basis of 
their lectures, we might not fall so very far behind 
our model. 

Conferences with various instructors at the ground 
school developed the fact which we had occasion later 
to notice repeatedly that the veterans of the Western 
Front differed radically on the importance of the dif- 
ferent subjects of study and the necessity for their 
being taught more or less thoroughly. All were 
agreed, however, that undisciplined, unmilitary pilots 


were extremely undesirable, and that any youth who 
followed individualistic tendencies to such a degree as 
to make him appear to be a poor soldier, should not 
be trained as a pilot. They said he would soon come 
to grief over the lines where team play was so essen- 
tial, and where the carrying out of missions exactly as 
ordered so easy to avoid if the pilot were so inclined, 
or preferred to “ go after a Hun.” 

It was borne-in on us by all those with whom we 
talked that the first necessity in the Air Service was 
to get the right type of personnel; fellows of keen, 
clear intelligence, mentally acute, and physically fit. 
That the next thing was to make soldiers of them and 
teach them the value of military discipline. Finally, 
that we should eliminate the unfit as fast as possible 
and avoid giving them flying instruction unless they 
proved themselves to be morally, physically and men- 
tally worthy of receiving the most expensive educa- 
tion in the world. 

We found that the principle was adopted of admit- 
ting a new class of students each week and graduating 
them as they were needed in the flying school. The 
idea was to furnish a steady stream of pupils to the 
teachers of preliminary flying and to eliminate the 
undesirables at the relatively inexpensive ground 
school before they should have any opportunity of 
wasting the valuable time of flying instructors and the 
very expensive opportunities offered on an aerodrome. 

We naturally felt that we could not do better than 
to copy as nearly as possible the curriculum adopted 
by the Royal Flying Corps after more than two years 
of war. On the advice of several of the chief instruc- 
tors, we enlarged the course in several particulars. 

Great stress was laid on the importance of develop- 
ing ability to observe artillery fire and to co-operate 
with both artillery and infantry. The importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the machine gun, the inter- 
nal combustion motor, and wireless telegraphy was 
emphasized. 

It was decided to adopt the British method of di- 
viding the course into two parts; the first, of three 
weeks, chiefly military studies and infantry drill, the 
second, of five weeks, technical aeronautics, with par- 
ticular emphasis on guns and motors. 

These preliminaries having been decided, and a 
tentative program of studies adopted, the delegates 
hastened back to their respective universities to rush 
the preparation for students who had already passed 
their entrance examinations as given by the Aviation 
Examining Boards in various cities, and who, were 
anxious to commence their training even though it 
meant first going to a ground school instead of being 
immediately put in an aeroplane, as so many of them 
hoped would be the case. 

Our meetings in Toronto had been concluded on 
May 11. Ten days later the six new schools of mili- 
tary aeronautics were ready to receive, and were ac- 
tually receiving, their first students. Of course, spe- 
cial faculty meetings had to be held, trustees had to 
vote credits, laboratories and class-rooms had to be 
hastily adjusted to new demands, lectures on new sub- 
jects had to be prepared from the material obtained 
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in Toronto, and plans made to receive a small army 
post under the command of a recent graduate of West 
Point and San Diego. In one case, at the University 
of California, ground was immediately broken on the 
campus for a new building whose plans had been 
drawn on the train by the Toronto delegates, a build- 
ing designed to accommodate exactly the needs of the 
new school. In every case, serious dislocations had 
to be quickly performed. It seemed incredible that 
they could be ready in ten days. Small wonder that 
General Squier endorsed my letter of May 13, in- 
forming him that the universities would be ready to 
commence instruction in the cadet schools not later 
than Monday, May 21: 

“Splendid. Am much pleased. Go ahead full 
steam.” 

And the universities made good! 
was graduated on time. 

If one did not know the tremendous loyalty and 
self-sacrifice that pervades American universities, 
their immediate response to the new demands of the 
Army Air Service would have been incredible. 

Had it only been as easy to build training planes, 
and to secure well equipped flying schools as it was to 
secure the co-operation of enthusiastic, high-grade 
American universities, the problem of sending Ameri- 
can aviators to the front would have been very much 
simpler. 

The United States Schools of Military Aeronautics 
were organized on a basis which permitted the Com- 
mandant, a regular officer of the Permanent Estab- 
lishment and responsible directly to the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, to have complete control over the 
whole institution. As assistants to the Commandant 
there were an Adjutant, a supply officer, and an offi- 
cer in charge of military instruction. The Com- 
mandant’s right-hand man, however, on whom more 
than on any one person depended the success of the 
school, was the President of the Academic Board to 
whom the faculty were directly responsible, and who 
appeared to the students as a kind of Dean. 

The Commandant had*general supervision over the 
entire school, and in particular was the commanding 
officer of the troops on duty at the school. It was his 
duty to make frequent inspection of the tuition fur- 
nished by the University in accordance with the terms 
of the contract with the War Department. It was 
also his duty to report to the President of the Aca- 
demic Board any discrepancies in instruction or the 
work of the instructors. The President of the 
Academic Board was expected to discharge such in- 
structors as in the opinion of the Commandant were 
not competent to carry on proper instruction. 

The President of the Academic Board was in 
charge of all technical instructors, and instructions 
to them were issued by him rather than by the Com- 
mandant, but the Commandant was in direct charge 
of all students, since they were enlisted men, and or- 
ders to them were issued by him or by officers author- 
ized by him. 

The President of the Academic Board was held re- 
sponsible for employing instructors and discharging 


The first class 


those who were not fit. Since the larger part of the 
technical faculty were of necessity civilians, it was 
found better to require the Commandant to deal with 
them through the President of the Academic Board, 
rather than directly. 

As time went on, we made efforts to have as many 
of the instructors commissioned as possible. This 
was particularly necessary in the courses involving 
military science and tactics. Authority was granted 
to commission a few instructors at each school, but 
the rule providing that men of draft age should not 
be commissioned for staff purposes interfered for a 
time with commissioning some of the ablest instruc- 
tors. 

Under our contract with the universities, they fur- 
nished all equipment except government publications, 
quartermaster supplies, and special aeronautical 
equipment, such as motors, aeroplanes, and spare 
parts. Machine guns, ammunition, and confidential 
material were also furnished by the War Depart-_ 
ment. 

For the purposes of administration, drill and dis- 
cipline, each school was organized as a brigade of two 
wings divided into three and five squadrons, respec- 
tively. Each squadron consisted of the members of 
one class and was divided into three flights. Special 
instructors were appointed for each squadron. Act- 
ing officers of wings and squadrons, and acting non- 
commissioned officers for flights were appointed from 
the student body. By a system of rotation as many 
students as possible were given opportunities to com- 
mand units. 

The course of study consisted of eight weeks, later 
increased to twelve. The Junior Wing was given 
over to intensive military training, instruction in mili- 
tary topics and practical work on the machine gun, 
and the radio buzzer. The Senior Wing consisted 
of lectures and laboratory instruction, and included 
signalling with buzzer, lamp and panelled shutter, 
and a few lectures on the care of the radio apparatus ; 
care of machine guns, and practice in clearing jams; 
lectures on bombs, theory of flight, cross-country fly- 
ing, meteorology and night flying; explanation of in- 
struments and compasses; practical work in map 
reading; lectures on types of aeroplanes; class-room 
work in aerodynamics; practical work in rigging and 
repairing; lectures on the principles of internal com- 
bustion motors and on the care of motors and tools; 
practical work with various types of engines; a little 
practice in trouble shooting; lectures on the theory of 
aerial observation, with special reference to observing 
artillery fire; practical work with the buzzer on a 
miniature artillery range; and a few lectures on liai- 
son with infantry, and the latest tactics of fighting 
in the air. 

In order to standardize the instruction in the 
British Schools of Military Aeronautics, the Royal 
Flying Corps had found it necessary to have all ex- 
aminations set and read by a central office. This 
scheme was practical in England because the schools 
at Oxford and Reading were so near to London. 

It was entirely impractical for us, on account of 
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the great distances separating our schools from Wash- 
ington. So we met the necessity of keeping the 
schools at uniform grade by sending out frequent in- 
spectors and by having all examination papers sent 
to Washington after they had been read and marked. 

Questions were set by the teachers who taught the 
courses. The marks which they gave were accepted 
by us as final. Our ability to hold “ post mortems ”’ 
on their work, however, enabled us to check up on 
instructors who showed lack of imagination in invent- 
ing new questions or whose fatigue had interfered 
with their using good judgment in grading the 
papers. 

We employed the services of trained college read- 
ers to examine the examination papers. While it was 
not necessary for them to read all the thousands of 
papers that were sent in, they were able to make cross 
sections through the mass. When soft spots were 
discovered they could then be further investigated. 


For instance, one week all the papers in the “ Theory 


of Flight” examinations in all eight schools were 
read, and the type of instruction in this subject as 
given in each school thereby brought out. If it 
turned out on investigation that the papers from one 
of the eight schools were noticeably much better than 
the others, investigation of all the papers in the sub- 
ject from that school was made, and the result some- 
times showed that the excellence of these papers was 
not due to the excellence of instruction, but to the 
fact that the majority of the questions had been used 
so repeatedly in recent examinations that it had been 
very easy for the careful student to prepare before- 
hand to meet just those questions. 

On the other hand, if one of the sets of papers was 
distinctly inferior, the attention of the President of 
the Academic Board of that school was invited to the 
specific details wherein this particular instructor was 
not maintaining the desired standard. 

We kept a very careful record of the percentages 
of failures at each school, and whenever this made a 
marked departure from the general average, our ex- 
amining officers would read all the papers from that 
school on all subjects for the past month. A full re- 
port of this investigation was then forwarded to the 
school. 

It was a new experience for most of our instruc- 
tors to be checked up in this manner. Some of the 
schools liked it, and immediately took advantage of 
the reports to improve and strengthen their methods 
of instruction. Others resented it as being an un- 
warranted attack on that kind of academic freedom 
which does not like to be criticised or too closely in- 
spected. 

I have always felt that there was no more reason 
for a college instructor’s feeling hurt at frequent in- 
spection of his work on the part of his superiors than 
the captain of a military organization feeling hurt at 
the weekly inspection carried on by his superior offi- 
cer. I know there is a feeling in many colleges that 
the class-room or lecture-room of a professor is sacred 
to him and his class. During some fifteen years of 
college teaching at four American universit'-s. I do 


not remember ever to have had the president of a uni- 
versity, the dean of a college, the head of my depart- 
raent, or a member of the corporation or board of 
trustees, ever enter my lecture-room or sit through a 
class exercise. As in the case of the great majority 
of instructors, my work, instead of being carefully in- 
spected at regular intervals, as it was in the army 
by representatives of the Inspector-General’s office, 
was judged partly by the character of my published 
articles, partly by the high marks and number of fail- 
ures I gave in the course of a year, and partly by 
such under-graduate gossip as came to the ears of my 
superiors. 

In our aviation schools an officer was never judged 
on barrack room gossip. 

Frequent inspections were made by various officers 
from headquarters in Washington. In this way, the 
schools were kept in touch with one another and with 
the latest developments in the air program, difficulties 
which could not easily be put in writing were infor- 
mally discussed, and it is believed that much good was 
accomplished. 

When our graduates reached the flying schools it 
was found that we had eliminated practically all of 
those who were mentally unfitted to become military 
aviators. We had no means at that time of knowing 
precisely what physical qualifications an aviator 
needed in addition to being able to pass a very strin- 
gent medical examination, but we were able to save 
the government from wasting a large amount of time 
and money in giving the extremely expensive educa- 
tion of a flying school to cadets who were mentally 
and morally unfitted to use it to our military advan- 
tage. 
The subject of flying instruction is too large to be 
more than briefly touched upon here. New problems 
were closely interwoven with the rapid development 
of science of aerial tactics and the art of aerial navi- 
gation. It was found necessary, too, in many cases 
to retain the best fliers at school in order to use them 
as instructors. Yet, if they were not sent to the 
Front sooner or later, they were likely to become stale 
and discouraged. If they stayed at the Front too | 
long they lost interest in instructing, and when they 
were returned to the flying schools for that purpose, 
lacked the patience and persistence necessary to make 
them really first-class instructors. Once having 
drunk deeply of the excitement and exhilaration of 
fighting the Hun in the air, it was very hard for them 
to re-adapt themselves to the requirements of a school. 
On the other hand, those teachers who were sent to 
the Front for a month with the specific idea of gain- 
ing first-hand knowledge and experience for the sake 
of the school, came back able to give very satisfactory 
service. 

There is a great deal of intense fatigue connected 
with flying. No one who has not actually piloted a 
machine without intermission for a couple of hours 
can appreciate what this fatigue means, any more 
than one who has never been seasick can really sym- 
pathize with those who are poor sailors at sea. Fly- 
ing instructors face the possibility of fatal accidents 
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every time they go up in a machine with a pupil. 
While their work must be submitted to constant in- 
spection they cannot perform their duties properly 
unless their commanding officers are in full sympathy 
with the difficulties of their profession. Flying is 
an art, and good fliers have many of the characteris- 
tics of good artists. They are likely to be tempera- 
mental and very sensitive to criticism. It must be re- 
membered they are daily playing with death—not 
under the stimulating conditions of combat with the 
enemy, but as unsung heroes of a training area. The 
dangers of teaching preliminary flying in seaplanes 
and flying boats are much less than those on land 
machines. One thousand naval pilots were taught to 
fly in the great naval school at Miami, before the ar- 
mistice was signed and only one lost his life. On the 
other hand, at Forth Worth, where we had the largest 
aviation instruction center in this country, over one 
hundred cadets were killed while one thousand were 
being taught to fly. 

At Issoudun, during the month of August, 1917, 
there was one death for every nine hundred hours of 
flying. Thanks to the skill and science of Colonel 
Wilmer and his Medical Research Board we were able 
to take off the flying list so many unfit pilots before 
they should fall in a fatal accident that we reduced 
the ratio. In October, 1917, there was only one death 
for each 1,300 hours of flying. This was much bet- 
ter than the best average made by the Royal Flying 
Corps. But since we were doing about one thousand 
hours flying per day, weather permitting, it will be 
realized that a pilot was killed at least every other 
day. We were doing advanced flying, our students 
all wore the wings of pilots when they came to us; the 
accidents were not due to mechanical defects or to 
carelessness in the Engineering Department. Their 
causes were often obscure—but in many cases could 
be traced to some physical incapacity which had been 
concealed from the surgeons, or to a breach of the fly- 
ing rules—whether voluntary or not, it was often im- 
possible to determine. Whatever the cause, the facts 
were there, and had a profound influence on the atti- 
tude of both students, and instructors to their work. 
In the future, with improved methods of determining 
physical capacity for aviation and a more rapid daily 
physical inspection, it will be possible to reduce the 
number of fatalities. Although the training of mili- 
tary aviators who must, as part of the day’s work, 
perform extraordinary acrobatic feats in the air and 
engage in aerial combat, involving the highest possi- 
ble combination of judgment and skill, will always be 
dangerous, instruction in ordinary commercial flying 
can be made very much safer. The great advantage 
of flying over water is that one always has a place to 
land, whereas in flying over an area of wooded coun- 
try the failure of the motive power means an accident 
—not necessarily fatal, but uncomfortable and expen- 
sive. These are questions, however, outside the limits 
of this paper. 

In conclusion, our experience in the Great War 
taught us that military aviators cannot be created 


over night, but must receive at least six months’ in- 
struction even under the most favorable conditions and 
granted full equipment. 


In the second place, college students are capable 
under such pressure and incitement of being able to 
work far more rapidly and intensively than any one 
realized, and that universities can be quickly adjusted 
to the requirements of military aeronautics. 


In the third place, college teachers thrive under in- 
spection. Greatly improved results can be obtained 
by sympathetic oversight and inspection of their work 
instead of carrying “ academic freedom” so far as to 
mean neglect ard isolation. _ 


In the fourth place, the aviator is usually of a type 
requiring more sympathetic handling than the average 
soldier. His work is highly dangerous and purely 
voluntary. No one can compel him to fly, and if he is 
sent up lacking in confidence and self-assurance, the 
results are often tragic. 


Finally, if it had not been for the cordial co-opera- 
tion of our Allies and their willingness to lay bare 
to us the most secret of their discoveries and the most 
precious of the lessons which they had learned in the 
first three years of the war, we would have been hope- 
lessly handicapped in aviation. In taking pride in 
the performances of our aviators we must never forget 
the debt we owe to those British and French instruc- 
tors who so freely assisted us by every means in their 
power. 


League of Nations, Vol. II, No. 4, is devoted to “ Latin 
America and the War,” by Prof. Perey A. Martin. Of these 
states, the author remarks, “Of the actual belligerents only 
two, Brazil and Cuba, may be said to have taken anything 
like an active participation in the war; while Argentina and 
Chile, both members of the so-called A B C powers, care- 
fully preserved a status of official neutrality. Mexico, the 
most important state north of the Isthmus, likewise falls 
within the same category. In other words, of the govern- 
ments of the four Latin American countries of the most 
consequence three have studiously remained aloof from the 
war.” 


“Labor in the Treaty of Peace” is the topic of Vol. IT, 
No. 5, of the same publication. This number contains a 
summary of international labor movements before the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. It then gives the 
history of labor proposals before the Peace Conference, the 
text of the Labor Section of the Treaty, Germany’s effort to 
change the provisions, and the preparations for an inter- 
national labor conference. 


“The German Revolution” is the subject of No. 137 of 
International Conciliation. Documents relating to the 
Revolution are given; the text of the Spartacus manifesto is 
presented; and then follows a translation of Charles And- 
ler’s “ What Should Be Changed in Germany?” Professor 
Andler holds that Germany heretofore has “ not known how 
to organize anything but war and an invasive industry. 
. . . Perhaps, however, some day, under the crushing pres- 
sure of the facts, she will bring something better. Their 
critical spirit, applied to so many subjects, will perhaps 
some day be applied to political subjects abandoned for- 
merly to the mysterious decisions of the staff and the 
bureaucracy. Their humanitarianism of other days will re- 
awaken.” 
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The Utility of Medieval History in Elementary 


College Curricula 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT K. RICHARDSON, BELOIT COLLEGE. 


“ Since our business is to educate young boys and 
girls, we should teach no period of history simply to 
be rid of it, but should use each period as a valuable 
instrument in our work.’ —John R. Sutton, on the Re- 
port of the Committee of Seven in Relation to the 
Proposed Definition of the Course, History Teacher’s 
Magazine, VII, 208. 

Educational goals no more persist in a teacher's 
consciousness than do the Ten Commandments or the 
objects of his family affection. As he dances more 
elegantly by forgetting his feet, he teaches more effi- 
ciently by not fidgeting about his pedagogical aims. 
Increasing emphasis, however, upon social and civic 
ends in education, and upon matters of pedagogical 
adaptation of method and course-content to mental 
age, is forcing teachers to think more consciously 
upon the whats and whys of their teaching.‘ In par- 
ticular, in universities and colleges, question is made 
of the claim of medieval history to a place among ele- 
mentary courses. The entire omission of the subject 
is proposed or it is suggested that the medieval period 
be perfunctorily slurred over as merely introductory 
to modern history. 

The object of the present paper, therefore, is to 
set forth certain claims of medieval history not to be 
excluded from elementary college curricula, not— 
extending Mr. Sutton’s generalized thought into the 
medieval and collegiate field—to be taught simply to 
be gotten rid of, but to be used as a “ valuable instru- 
ment ”’ in further historical study, and, above all, in 
the accomplishment of the general educational mission 
of the liberal college. 

Two or three prefatory and cautionary statements 
are in order. All that may be said will relate strictly 
to the place of medieval studies in college education, 
though it would indeed be difficult to avoid saying 
something that might bear on secondary education. 
In the second place, no claim is advanced to the utili- 
zation, under all circumstances, of the entire colle- 
giate first year of history for the medieval epoch. It 
is simply asked, presupposing competent instructors, 
that sufficient time be accorded this period to enable 
it to play its fair part in education—say a half year 
of five hours, or a whole year of three. If courses 
run for four hours, it would seem that the Middle 
Ages might claim two-thirds of the year, and that 
modern history should extend into a second year. The 
writer is not unaware, however, of serious disadvan- 
tages involved in the Jast mentioned arrangement. 

The utility of medieval history as a valuable in- 
strument in further historical study needs no lengthy 
explication. In the conference held at the American 

1Cf., History Teacher’s Magazine, VIII, 17 ff. References 
hereafter to History Teacher's Magazine. 


Historical Association meeting at Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 27, 1916, a number of requirements as to elemen- 
tary history courses in colleges were laid down by 
various speakers.* In most cases medieval history in 
itself meets these requirements, and in the remaining 
instances it must form a considerable portion of any 
longer course approaching the standard. Thus, it 
can offer “ the best teaching materials and make avail- 
able these teaching materials.” * Experience shows 
that it can “ appeal to the interest of students,” and 
that, for reasons subsequently treated, it comes 
“within the reach of their understanding.” * It 
must form at least a considerable portion of any 
longer course that lays “ foundations for . . . future 
work in history in an adequate way,” “through a 
coherent course.” It can be imparted as “ sound his- 
torical information.” The objectivity incident to 
chronological remoteness enables it, in such slight de- 
gree as was insisted upon at the meeting, to be so 
treated as to give insight into “sound methods of 
historical research and criticism.” It must be given 
large space in any course “inclusive enough” to be 
“a foundation for general courses in other fields or 
advanced courses in the same field of history,” or to 
“ give the student a general conception of history as a 
whole.” * Its scope is “ sufficiently restricted to per- 
mit intensive study of typical institutions and signifi- 
cant movements.” Lastly, it may be the substance of 
a course whereof the “ primary function” should, re- 
gardless of all “secondary” functions, be “ always 
to teach history.” Our list of adequacies is a trifle 
long and necessarily a bit awkward in arrangement, 
but it may serve for the formal disposition of an as- 
pect of the question, not of prime significance for the 
immediate purpose. 

First interest centres in the value of the medieval 
eourse for the total educational mission of the liberal 

2 History Teacher's Magazine, VIII, 111 ff. Messrs. 
Shaw, Frayer, Gutsch, and others. 

8 Teachers have at their disposal excellent atlases, out- 
line and wall maps, source books, lantern slide material and 
auxiliary readings. They are less well provided with text- 
books. 

Contrary to general impression medieval history is not 
essentially chaotic in its main aspects, and the simplicity 
of its main trends brings it closer than modern history to 
the understanding of undergraduates. 

5 As a matter of fact, the cross-roads character of the 


. medieval period enables it to be used as interpretative both 


of the ancient and modern periods, though no doubt more 
of the former than of the latter. It is a testimony to the 
fundamental character of the period that manuals of recent 
history must constantly preface, or interrupt their narra- 
tives with explanations of medieval matters—feudalism, 
serfdom, papacy, etc. 
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college. ‘This value is the matter with respect to 
which the subject is most attacked or least appre- 
ciated. it lies in the sphere of by-product, and it is 
connected both with the content of medieval history 
and with the process of mastering such content. 

One such by-product is the stimulation of a mental 
attitude of pure scientific curiosity, undiluted by con- 
siderations of citizenship or otherwise, the mere un- 
adulterated curiosity which more than once, in one 
or another field, has been the seed of so many unex- 
pected harvests of human blessing. This curiosity is 
almost never mentioned in the reports of our history 
teachers’ gatherings, but it is of vast moment none the 
less—even, alas, though its fruits are too often reaped 
by others than those investigators who themselves 
have obeyed the law of taking “no thought for the 
morrow!” The stimulation of scientific curiosity 
may hardly be the chief aim of elementary college 
history, but it certainly should play some part. Any 
such educational motive is conspicuously lacking in 
the present drift toward recent history. 

Medieval history’s advantage in this particular is 
easily explained. Even those historical fibres of the 
middle period of most obvious current bearing are, by 
reason of chronological remoteness, necessarily inter- 
larded with considerable masses of by-gone-fact tis- 
sue. Their activities are directed by numerous gan- 
glia of outworn motivations. Thus, if feudalism, 
taken generally, has immediate pertinency by virtue 
of the terminology of our land law or the structure 
of our political mechanisms, its detuils are frequently 
of a direct interest purely archeological, and the at- 
traction they exert is essentially scientific. Such de- 
tails are here referred to as the mode of merger of the 
land- and personal-sides of feudalism, and the process 
of its jurisdictional developments. Yet these topics 
cannot be avoided by a student intending really to un- 
derstand feudalism, so organically connected are they 
with the whole institution. 

The same qualities in medieval studies which appeal 
to pure scientific curiosity are in some measure those 
which enable the medieval student to approach more 
recent subjects of study, historical or otherwise, 
equipped with two sorely needed fundamentals: (1) 
a power of mental detachment, a sense of true objec- 


tivity, and (2) sufficient background and data to dis-. 


courage hasty, dangerous and ill-founded conclusions. 
More easily in medieval history than in any more re- 
cent field may the scholar’s studies “be as com- 
pletely based upon facts and as thoroughly methodical 
as the analysis of a treaty.” ® The study of medieval 
history is, in other words, conducive to historic-mind- 
edness. It gives a grasp of that historic method 
which “ warns us that we cannot explain or under- 
stand, without allowing for origins and the genetical 
side of the agents and conditions with which we have 
all to deal. It substitutes for dogmas, deduced from 
abstract regions, search for two things. The first, the 
correlation of leading facts and social ideas with one 
another in a given community at a given time. The 

*D. C. Munro, “ Changing Conceptions in History,” Hie- 
tory Teacher’s Magazine, VII, 120. 


second, the evolution of order succeeding to order in 
common beliefs, tastes, customs, diffusion of wealth, 
laws, and all the arts of life.’* It would surely 
seem that the inculcation of historic-mindedness and 
the conferring of some grasp of the historic method 
ought to be among the educational aims of a college 
of liberal arts. 

At the moment this need is particularly pressing. 
The idea of our present radical is apt to be the view 
of a Shelley, that history, though necessary, is a study 
“hateful and disgusting” to the soul, “a record of 
crimes and misery.” * This view finds occasional ex- 
pression from the pulpit and is propagated by at least 
one of our most conspicuous periodicals. The danger 
incident to this distorted view of the past is clear 
when it is recalled that “the kernel of the new social- 
ism is ‘that all history is a history of class strug- 
gle,’”’ and “ that consequently the idea of class con- 
sciousness must be kept vividly before the minds of 
the masses....” ® 


The account of the historic method which we have 
just borrowed from Viscount Morley suggests a third 
and yet a fourth gift to education, incident as by- 
product to the peculiar nature and scope of medieval 
history: a comprehension of sound generalization 
and a conception of the nature and practical bearings 
of the attitudes of a given age toward life and the 
universe—a conception, in short, of a Zeitgeist or 
Weltanschauung. The two gifts are quite inseparable 
since each inheres in what Morley styles “the cor- 
relation of leading facts and social ideas with one 
another in a given community at a given time.” 

In these days of forceful impulse and subtle 
innuendo, of judgments unduly suspended, and as- 
sumptions over-rash, even of question as to the right- 
ful sovereignty of reason itself, the power of correct 
generalization is peculiarly needed. As much as any 
age since Socrates poked fun at the unsuspecting and 
ungeneralizing Ion can our own period profit by the 
ability to perceive the simile in multis, “ substance 
behind appearance, continuity behind change, law 
behind fortune.” *° 

Contrary to popular impression, the relative sim- 
plicity of the basic concepts of medieval society and 
the frequent radicalism of their outward realizations, 
at times amounting to virtual caricature, render the 


1 Viscount Morley: “ Notes on Politics and History,” 40. 
8 John Addington Symonds, “ Shelley,” 68. 


®Henry C. Emery, “Under which King, Begonian?” 
Yale Review, July, 1919, 682. The danger of Tendenz in his- 


torical studies directed purely to practical ends is illus-, 


trated by the history of the nse made of medieval history 
by the seventeenth century Puritan lawyers. Notestein, 
“The Stuart Period: Unsolved Problems,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1916, I, 397. Cf., 
Usher, Ibid., 402, “ Unsolved Legal and Institutional Prob- 
lems in the Stuart Period.” Even Lord Acton comes under 
the charge. Vid., Crane Brinton, “Lord Acton’s Philoso- 
phy of History,” Harvard Theological Review, January, 
1919. 

10 The phrase is quoted indirectly from Professor San- 
tayana. 
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medieval period especially valuable for the evocation 
of this power. With some little guidance” the 
pupil may learn to reconstruct for himself, by easily 
testable generalizations, the medieval view of the 
world, and thereby ever after secure the ability to rec- 
ognize a genuine generalization when he finds it, 
whether his own or another's. 

The power to grasp a medieval Weltanschauung, 
power of generalization aside, seems far remote from 
questions of good citizenship. In reality it is very 
near. If we allow that the complex of our own 
ways of doing and thinking itself constitutes a 
Weltanschauung, a view of God and the world, and 
further concede that we were correctly taught that 
history is in one sense definable as “ the way in which 
present ways of doing and thinking have come about 
in the past,” it follows that the study of the medi- 
eval world viewpoint may do education a triple ser- 
vice. (1) It may be introductory of the phe- 
nomenon of a Zeitgeist, in itself considered. (2) If 
may lead to the scholar’s discovery that his own 
thoughts and habits of behavior are themselves in 
large measure the resultant of a hitherto unsuspected 
contemporary Weltanschauung. (8) It may promote 
a useful historical knowledge of the genetic nature 
of the ‘ spirit of the age’ now current. Or, otherwise 
phrased, the study of ‘the medieval mind,’ especially 
when followed by that of sequential Zeitgeiste, con- 
tributes powerfully to the student’s power of per- 
sonal and social orientation.** 

Again, the same advantages possessed by medieval 
history with respect to generalization and comprehen- 
sion of Zeitgeist** make it a valuable auxiliary of 
other studies. It is fitted to encourage habits of 
scholarship useful in other branches, and its subject 
matter is allied with that of numerous other disci- 
plines. 

For reasons already suggested the subject is re- 
markably adapted to develop powers of attention, 


11It is the distinct impression of the writer that the 
medieval period is unexcelled for application of “ supervised 
study ” of the “ laboratory method.” 

12Cf., J. R. Sutton. Is it in the interest of history in 
schools that a fuller definition of the history requirement 
be made by the American Historical Association? . . . 13, 9; 
Daniel C. Knowlton, “The Power of Ideals in History,” 
History Teacher's Magazine, IX, 17; James F. Baldwin, re- 
marks at Cincinnati meeting, December 27, 1916, History 
Teacher's Magazine, VIII, 115; C. Grant Robertson, “ Bis- 
marck,” 104. For personality interpreted as an interrup- 
tion of Zeitgeist, Cf., Emerson, “ Essay on Compensation.” 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that the same conceptual 
tractability which simplifies generalization in the medieval 
field, facilitates the scholar’s imaging of the Weltan- 
schauung congruent therewith. 


18 It is at this point difficult to refrain from pointing out 
that an interesting collection of essays might well be writ 
ten on certain striking parallelisms and differences between 
our own and the medieval viewpoint, and this rather inde 
pendently of factors universal throughout all history. Note, 
for example, the collectivism and idealism of both, but 
the turning of this idealism, in our own case, to distinctly 
this-worldly ends. The current attack on the Austinian 
theory of sovereignty is also a case in point. 


analysis, and co-ordination, in connection with read- 
ing worthy the name “ reading,” with the making of 
outlines, the preparation of papers and the attention 
given to bibliographical accuracy. More particularly, 
the compassable character of the period enables the 
student, in a course not unfairly shortened, early to 
glimpse what is implied by a subject’s “ organic 
unity.” He can really get a “course.” ** The drill 
which a conscientious and inspiring teacher of the 
medieval epoch can give his students in these matters 
is distinctly as important a method of co-operation 
with agnate departments as is his leadership through 
the somewhat encyclopedic and heterogeneous mass 
of facts of a hasty general course which slurs the 
Middle Ages, or his conduct of a course in distinctly 
recent history, unavoidably liable to bias, necessarily 
quite thoroughly narrative in content, pretty thor- 
oughly political and economic in outlook, and, after 
all, resting on no very solid foundation with respect 
to genetic knowledge of the institutions involved. 
Unfortunately these factors in the situation are liable 
to escape the attention of instructors in other fields, 
and even of such teachers of history itself as are pre- 
occupied with existing socializing tendencies. 

The material of medieval history makes it useful 
to many other departments of study. To economics, 
sociology and political science, of course; they love it 
so much that they are almost eating it up—but to 
many other departments also. The customary and 
proper grouping of history with the three depart- 
ments named should blind no one to the fact that his- 
tory is not this or that phase of life; it is life in all 
its phases.** It is, alike, the humanistic delight and 
practical embarrassment of the teacher of history that 
he must be the right hand man of many colleagues 
who are naturally less right handed to each other. In 
no field can he meet these obligations more easily than 
in the realm medieval. For his purposes the Lay of 
the Little Bird is, in its degree, as illuminative as the 
structure of a land charter or the constitution of the 
Holy Empire, and a panel of thé Sainte Chapelle as a 
papal bull or a session of the curia regis. 

Not only are the various incidents and memorials 
of the Middle Ages inherently of concern to one or 
another branch of modern scholarship, but the strains 
of tendency which such incidents or memorials repre- 
sent may form the very warp and woof of present 
thought and manner. Only yesterday the pictorial 
supplement of the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times ** was in part concerned with a couple of 
panels by Sargent in the Boston Public Library, 
respectively entitled, ‘The Synagogue,” “ The 
Church,” and each of them the veritable reflection of 
the thought and symbolism of the Middle Ages. If 
to study Boethius is to study Plato, Dante and Chau- 


14 Cf, Henry Johnson, History ry Teacher's | Magazine, Ix, 
74 f., and J. E. Wrench, History Teacher’s Magazine, VIII, 
116. 

18 Cf., G. G. Benjamin, “ Conventionality in History,” 
History Teacher's Magazine, IX, 192. 

16 New York Times, October 19, 1919. Cf., Herrade von 
Landsperg, “ Horties Deliciarum.” 
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cer, it is also to study Coleridge or Wordsworth. 
After all, citizenship is more than civics. The his- 
tory department which, slurring or omitting the Mid- 
dle Ages in its elementary courses, neglects its obliga- 
tions to philosophy, the literatures, and even mathe- 
matics or the sciences in one degree, is insofar remiss 
to its obligations to the total educational mission of 
the college.*’ 

Lastly, medieval studies, more perhaps than those 
of any other historic segment, conduce to civic habits 
of self-restraint and of idealism. Of self-restraint, 
not only because that virtue was part of the classical 
heritage of chivalry or because the historical student 
sees in constant counterpoise the considerations of the 
practical and the ideal, but because knowledge of the 
toilsome growth of institutions and appreciation of 
the genetic reasons of their origins begets hesitation 
as to their passionate and hasty demolition. Of ideal- 
ism, because the great political, social, and 
ecclesiastical structures of medieval society are so 
frequently rooted in ideal considerations, and because 
the conspicuous personalities of the fifth to the four- 
teenth centuries are idealistic in their thought and 
policies: St. Louis and Charlemagne, Augustine and 
Dante. However Aristotelian the logic of medieval 
man, his real motivations and sympathies are Pla- 
tonic. The sophomore and freshman will hardly read 
at length in the De Civitate Dei or the Carmen 
' Lewense, still less in the Convivio, but their teachers 


ought to have done so, with an influence practically 
unescapable. The institictive radical ought to love 
the Middle Ages by reason of their thorough-going 
pursui’ of visions and Utopias. The instinctive con- 
servative cannot help loving them for their enormous 
veneration for custom and their vigorous quest of 
reality and divine stability. How happy the com- 
bination of influences! How promotive of “ the life of 
the spirit!” ** 


The following, then, are among the claims of . 


medieval history not to be eliminated or slurred in 
elementary college work, but rather to be used as a 
valuable educational instrument: its serviceability to 
further historical study; its promotion of scientific 
curiosity; its inspiration to scholarly and _ historic 
mindedness; its ministry to the power of generaliza- 
tion; its contribution to synthetic vision and orienta- 
tive power; its helpful possibilities from the stand- 
point of associated departments of knowledge; and its 
inculcation of civic restraint and idealism. It is to be 
recalled that these advantages all are sequent to the 
subject itself, and that the methou of their ettain- 
ment must mostly be that of indirection—on the prin- 
ciple of “ to him that hath shall be given.” 

If this cursory review of benefits incident to ele- 
mentary medieval studies be not potent toward con- 
verting the hostile or the indifferent, it may, possibly, 
contribute some increment of good cheer to the 
friendly. 


Teaching Current Events’ 


BY J. LEWIS STOCKTON, WADLEIGH HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In 1912, the teaching of current events was re- 
vived at the Wadleigh High School. An extra 
period was devoted to the teaching of the events of 
the day in all American history classes in the fourth 
year of the high school course. This work has ex- 
panded so that in May, 1919, there were fifteen 
classes consisting of about six hundred and twenty 
students devoting one period of forty-five minutes a 
week to the special study of current news. The sub- 
ject is considered unprepared, and is optional with 
third-year students. The pupils take the study for 
what they can get out of it, as it does not count 
toward graduation. It rests, therefore, wholly on its 
merits. This work is directed only by teachers of 
the history department. 


Arms. 


The aim is to put the pupil in touch with the prob- 
lems of the day and to teach parliamentary procedure. 
An ottempt is made to get the students to speck to the 

17 Ct, H. Richardson, “ History and the Fine 
Bulletin of the University of Washington, Inaugural Ad- 
dresses, No. 2, Seattle, 1910. J. F. Baldwin, Art. Cit., 115. 
W. C. Morey, “ The Study of Roman Law in Liberal Educa- 
tion,” a paper read before the University Convocation of the 
State of New York, Rochester, N. Y., 1911, 4 (substantially 


class without notes, to answer questions asked by 
members of the class, and to lead the discussion on 
important questions, such as: the Italian claim to 
Fiume, the Republican attack on the League of Na- 
tions, the proposed incinerator method of disposing 
of garbage, and the Brooklyn rent strike. Each 
member of the class also learns how meetings are con- 
ducted, and gains practice in parliamentary methods. 


as as delivered in 1878). The papers of Messrs. Morey and 
Richardson inevitably suggest that literary interpretation 
itself is close cousin to historical studies. 

is Cf., note 9, supra. Quotation from Professor San- 
tayana, in L. W. Dodd, “ Foes of the Spirit,” Yale Review, 
July, 1919, 788: “Our whole life and mind is saturated 
with the slow upward filtration of a new spirit—that of an 
emancipated, atheistic, international democracy.” Almost 
any contemporary paper or magazine contains plenty of il- 
lustrative material. Vid., also, J. W. Scott, “ Syndicalism 
and Philosophical Realism, a Study in the Correlation of 
Contemporary Social Tendencies” (1919). 

Viewed in its proper setting the old adage, Oportet 
neminem esse sapientiorem legibus, is but an expression of 
the Platonic thought, “The laws which are the kings of 
the republic.” Kipling, too, stands in the medieval tradi- 
tion with respect to reverence for law. K. F. Gerould, im 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1919, “ The Remarkable Right- 
ness of Rudyard Kipling,” 20. 


1 Reprinted from Bulletin of High Points. 
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Each student is given an opportunity to preside, to 
make motions and receive them, to amend, to serve 
on committees, to make reports and discuss matters 
brought before the class so that the members will be 
imbued with that spirit of decorum which dominates 
Anglo-Saxon assemblies. 

We expect when the course has been completed 
that the students will know how to read the news- 
papers intelligently. The reading of current news, 
we hope, will have become a habit that will bring 
about an enlightened citizenship. 


Meruops. 


The methods of teaching current events are many. 
The following have been tried in Wadleigh with vary- 
ing degrees of success. That we have not yet reached 
the point where we think our methods cannot be im- 
proved upon is shown by the fact that at the April 
meeting of the History Department, Miss Wood ap- 
pointed a committee to criticize the methods in use at 
Wadleigh and suggest improvements. The work of the 
committee is embodied in this report. One of the 
recommendations is that the socialized lesson having 
proved a success is to be followed in all classes teach- 
ing the subject. 


Method I. 


The work is conducted almost entirely by the stu- 
dents. During the first session the class organizes 
temporarily as a Current Events Club under the di- 
rection of a temporary chairman, a committee con- 
sults with the teacher, and during the second lesson a 
report is made and the constitution is adopted. The 
officers, president and secretary, are then elected and 
make their speeches of acceptance. Each officer 
serves one month. The president presides over the 
club, while the secretary keeps the minutes and the 
attendance of the members. 

The constitution provides that there shall be four 
committees appointed during each lesson to make re- 
ports the following week: 

1. Committee on National Affairs. 

2. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8. Committee on State Affairs. 

4. Committee on City Affairs. 

There is only one member on each committee. It 
is the particular business of the chairman to get all 
the important events of the week and make a brief 
summary of them so as to be ready to report at the 
next meeting of the club. The rest of the members 
must be prepared to supplement the work of the com- 
mittees, and to be ready to discu.s the important 
topics that are brought before them. 

The third lesson and those given thereafter usually 
proceed as follows: The president calls the meeting 
to order, the secretary calls the roll and reads the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, which, if no cor- 
rections are made, are approved as read. Old busi- 
ness being finished, new matters are brought to the 
attention of the club. It is here that the students are 
taught how to address the president, and how to make, 
amend and discuss motions. Motions are made to 


subscribe to the Literary Digest, to set a date to dis- 
cuss the League of Nations, and to amend the consti- 
tution or by-laws. Then follow the reports of com- 
mittees, which is the program of the day. The presi- 
dent calls on the chairman of the National Affairs 
Committee to report. The student steps to the front 
of the room, and, facing the class, names the topic 
and explains it. The president then asks, “ Is there 
any further information or discussion on the sub- 
ject?” Any member may then ask for further infor- 
mation or discussion on the topic. When the chair- 
man has reported fully (and these reports must not 
be read from newspaper clippings or from written 
statements prepared beforehand) the president asks if 
there are any important items of national news that 
have been omitted. This gives the other members a 
chance to show the important events that they have 
garnered. 

The three other chairmen are then called in order, 
and the same procedure followed as above. The 
president then assigns the chairmen for the following 
week. Before the close of the period a summary of 
the important topics reported is either placed on the 
board or given orally by a member of the club. The 
students copy this in their notebooks. The class 
then adjourns. 

This procedure is varied once a month by the elec- 
tion of new officers. The fault in this method is that 
only the chairmen feel responsible, and the shirk- 
ers depend on them for information and news. 


Method II. 


This method differs from the first in that the class 
does not have a formal written constitution, but, like 
the English and French governments, enact legisla- 
tion which serves as a constitution. The first law is 
one organizing a Current Events Club, the second 
provides for the choosing of officers, the third for 
committees. The officers serve only one week so as 
to give each student an opportunity to preside and 
get parliamentary practice. In place of a committee 
of one there are three members that report on na- 
tional affairs, on foreign, state and city. Two of 
these gather news items for the chairman who reports 
to the class. The rest of the members discuss and 
add information as in the preceding method. 

There is more parliamentary law taught under this 
procedure. This method is faulty in that time is 
wasted in weekly elections and in having inexperi- 
enced presiding officers. 


Method III. 


The organization is the same as in plan one, except 
that the officers elected serve all term. Things run 
more smoothly as the officials become more and more 
experienced. Assignments instead of being given to 
one student, or three, are given to each row of stu- 
dents, which reports on each topic. The president of 
the club calls on the students of the national affairs 
row to report, and then asks for discussion or further 
information. This method has the advantage of hav- 


ing each member assigned to some definite work, and 
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the whole class recites during the meeting. It is 
faulty in that too many items of news are reported 


on, and the more important ones cannot be fully dis- 
cussed. 


Method IV. 


Method IV has not yet been tried, but has been for- 
mulated by a committee of teachers. It is a combina- 
tion with certain additions of the best from the three 
foregoing methods. 

No formal constitution is adopted, but the pro- 
cedure of law-making as explained in Plan II is fol- 
lowed. The president serves all the term, but selects 
a different temporary chairman each week, so that 
each member of the club has an opportunity to pre- 
side. The club gets its parliamentary practice when 
laws are passed, committees formed and reports made. 
Once a month the club meets as a Committee of the 
Whole when the two or three important questions be- 
fore the nation are thoroughly discussed or debated. 
The topics to be discussed are assigned to the class 
beforehand from among those brought before the body 
at the previous meetings. 

The row committee system of assignments is car- 
ried out, and a student in each row is designated as 
chairman and reports before the class. Other stu- 
dents in the row are asked by the president to give 
additional information or lead the discussion. 

A Criticism Committee is appointed each week from 
another row of students. This body reports at the 
close of the period commenting favorably or unfavor- 
ably on the contributions of the chairman. They 
criticize the use of English, the posture, tone of voice, 
and whether enough information was given so as to 
make it intelligible to the class. 

Resvu cts. 


The results attained warrant the time given to the 
study of Current Events. The students are alive to 
the things going on in the world. They realize that 
history is being made in every day occurrences. Con- 
fidence is gained in speaking before the class. They 
learn to think on their feet. Their vocabulary is in- 
creased and oral English is much improved, as they 
must speak distinctly and-make others understand 
what they have in mind. Pupils acquire a working 
knowledge of parliamentary law and procedure. They 
learn the value of organization. 


How Resutts Have Been Testep. , 


Students are given formal examinations at the end 
of the term. They keep notebooks containing clip- 
pings arranged under the headings, National, For- 
eign, State and City Affairs, also cartoons. These 
books are collected at the end of the term and marked. 
Pupils studying current events have been able to do 
much better work in history, economics and English. 
They can see the application of these subjects to the 
affairs of the day. We have also noted that in assem- 
blies and at clubs the lessons in parliamentary prac- 
tice have not been lost, and it is here that students 
have shown that they can make formal speeches, can 
discuss questions understandingly, and can think on 
their feet. We feel that they will carry these habits 


with them and apply them to the affairs of the world 
outside the school. 

The subject of current events cannot be dismissed 
without definitely stating from what source the stu- 
dents have obtained their news of daily affairs. They 
read newspapers. It is no uncommon sight to see all 
the members of a current events class coming to 
school with newspapers not only the day they recite, 
but on other days. Miss Dowden, the librarian of the 
Wadleigh High School, has aided in this work by hav- 
ing a large bulletin board in the library where clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines are placed by 
members of current events classes. Pupils also sub- 
scribe to weekly periodicals, such as Literary Digest, 
Leslie’s Weekly, Independent, and the Outlook. 
These make special rates for high school students. 

We feel that this work has been worth while, and 
that its value can be further enhanced if some col- 
lege, newspaper or the Board of Education, would ar- 
range a Current Events Bee, once a term, like that 
conducted by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Preliminary competitions might be held in current 
events classes, and the best student in each would 
compete in open assembly. The two winners in each 
high school in the city could then meet and prizes be 
awarded to the city high school champion. 

Such a spirit of rivalry would certainly result in 
bringing the schools more in touch with the affairs of 


the world and make for a better and more enlightened 


Americanism. 
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Teaching of History of To-Day 
BY A SCHOOLMASTER. 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 


We have realized more than ever this term that a 
proper understanding of modern affairs is not only 
essential for anyone who wishes to keep abreast of the 
times, but indispensable also for an adequate appre- 
ciation of the meaning of history. For a casual 
glance at any daily paper shows that history of the 
first importance is being enacted every day of our 
lives. The period of history through which we are 
passing at the present moment is at least as im- 
portant as any period recorded in our history books. 
And it is, we maintain, only by understanding con- 
temporary history that we can gain a right view of the 
history of the past. 

But the difficulties in the study of contemporary 
history are, first, that almost for the first time we 
realize that history is not the story of any one coun- 
try or people, and the field of our study is nothing 
less than the whole world; and second, that, whereas, 
in studying the history of the past the sorting of the 
evidence has all been done for us, in the present the 
evidence is more abundant and confusing than ever 
before, and it is we who have to do the sorting. Now 
some attempt has been made during the war to draw 
attention to the significance of events by means of a 
weekly talk by a member of the staff. This method, 
however, besides putting an undue strain on what our 
American friends call the “Faculty,” failed to 
arouse much interest, and tended to defeat its own 
ends, in that it encouraged boys and girls to feel that 
their newspaper reading was being done for them. 
The problem was to arouse interest, and to insure that 
everyone should make some attempt to study affairs 
for himself. 

Each form was, therefore, offered a portion of the 
world for special study, and it soon became evident 
that the interest was there and needed little arousing. 
It happened, fortunately, that every form had a par- 
ticular fancy. Form IV—A, Latin, for instance, 
would have none of Italy and insisted on Russia. So 
.that the world got itself split up, willy-nilly, as fol- 
lows: The VIth undertook the Balkans and the 
Near Fast, the Vth India and the Far East; V—B, 
Germany and Austria; the Remove (the form where 
the budding politicians live), Home Affairs; IV—A, 
Latin Russia and Poland; IV—A, Non-Latin Amer- 
ica; IV—B, Latin France; IV—B, Non-Latin Italy; 
and as further division was found impossible the staff 
undertook the Colonies. It was felt that the rest of 
the world might be overlooked unless some other coun- 
try could justify its claim to be represented. Every 
effort was made to induce forms to try to see events 
as a whole through the eyes of their adopted country. 

The method of procedure was as follows: Two half- 
hour periods were assigned each week for a general 
meeting of the forms. At the first of these a report 


was presented by each form, and any time left over 
was set aside for asking questions. At the second the 
questions previously askid were answered. A chair- 
man of the assembly was elected, and a secretary for 
the recording of questions. Each form appointed 
weekly a secretary to draw up the report, and an ora- 
tor to deliver it. Every form had its own newspaper, 
and, as far as was practicable, as wide a selection as 
possible was made. Home affairs soou found that it 
was necessary to appoint sub-committees, and their 
report always took the form of a collection of minor 
reports. 

It was the intention that reports should deal as far 
as possible entirely with fact and not with interpre- 
tation of fact. This has naturally proved a difficulty, 
but the difficulty itself has tended to show the point 
previously mentioned, that the first requisite for the 
would-be historian is that he should be able to sift 
out the truth from conflicting evidence. At first the 
reports failed either from the incapacity of the form 
secretary, who was often inclined to hand in undi- 
gested newspaper cuttings, but more often from the 
inaudibility of the orator. After certain elementary 
rules of procedure had been adopted, such as that 
anyone who could not hear might get up and interrupt 
the reader, more interest was aroused, and the stand- 
ard of oratory improved. There was usually a great 
deal of difference in the quality of reports, some 
forms being consistently concise and _ exhaustive, 
while others often caused inattention or disagreement. 

Another rule of procedure which was adopted was 
that the chairman asked at the end of each report 
whether any one could supply any omissions. On 
one occasion the colonies aroused antagonism by pre- 
senting what the army delights in calling a Nil Re- 
port. The assembly were highly incensed, but when 
asked by the representative of the colonies to supply 
omissions they were unable to do so, wherefore it was 
reasonably contended that the report was not unsatis- 
factory. This apparently justifiable claim, however, 
was strongly repudiated, and the situation was saved 
by a member of the VIth, who remembered having 
seen something about a strike in Winnipeg (the prog- 
ress of which, incidentally, had been recorded weekly 
by the representative of the colonies). It was de- 
cided somewhat arbitrarily that Nil Reports would 
not be required in future. 

At the end of the reading of the reports there was 
invariably a hurricane of questions. ‘I should like 
to ask America,” etc., became the stereotyped for- 
mula, and needless to say America (if the form were 
awake at the time) promptly retaliated by a counter- 
question. As a rule, notice was taken for answering 
questions, but as knowledge increased it was found 
desirable that some questions, points of geography, 
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for instance, should be answered on the spot. It nat- 
urally proved difficult at times to find the necessary 
evidence for answering some questions, but for a rep- 
resentative to plead that “ evidence had not yet come 
to hand ”’ was allowed, provided that he undertook to 
keep his eye upon the matter and to report later if 
‘possible. ‘The formula, “I will answer that question 
next time,” fortunately, became less frequent with the 
increase of confidence and experience, but it is still 
too common a subterfuge for the unprepared. 

Though the experiment is still in its early stages 
and capable of further development, it has been 
abundantly proved already that interest in interna- 
tional politics does not require much stimulating. In- 
teresting debates between actual or potential national 
opponents have been frequent, and one has felt at 
times over how slight a point one nation is liable to 
declare war upon another. It is noticeable that the 
majority has gone very strongly over to the Left. 
The government of our own country has come in for 
far more criticism than support. It has been difficult 
sometimes to adjust the balance of opinion, especially, 
for instance, in the matter of our policy in Russia. 
The Russian delegates have showa a marked tendency 
to support Bolshevism, but a report presented which 
was likely to sway the assembly over too uncritically 
to the side of revolution always evoked a demand 
from the more balanced listeners for a contrary report 
from the other side. And if the second report did 
not succeed so well in appealing to the emotions of 
the crowd as the first, it at least tended to make it 
felt that the chief danger in forming a judgment on 
contemporary history lies not so much in being unable 
to come to any definite conclusion, but rather in form- 
ing conclusions rashly on insufficient evidence. If 
the experiment has done anything, as we think it has, 
to help us to realize how history is written, and to 
enable us to base our judgments on a critical attitude, 
it has already done much toward helping on the study 
of history. It has, at any rate, given an outlet for the 
interest in present-day events that is evidently wide- 
spread in most parts of the school. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


ALEXANDER, HARTLEY Burr. Letters to Teachers, and Other 
Papers of the Hour. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1919. Pp. 253. $1.25. 


The author, professor of philosophy in the University of 
Nebraska, says of these that they are frankly journalistic 
and frankly propaganda. They deal with the problems of 
reconstruction as related to the education of the American 
citizen, a relationship which is of supreme importance since 
“the economic and social difficulties of to-day can find no 
lasting solution except it be in a state of mind, a national 
state of mind, which shall unite our citizenship in a uni- 
fied purpose.” The sixteen “ Letters,” each about ten pages 
in length, deal with relationships of the school to the com- 
munity and the commonwealth, with various aspects of the 
curriculum, and with the teacher’s life and profession. 


These are all philosophical, not at all pedagogical, and are 
stimulating and inspirational for teachers and full of sound 
suggestiveness for parents and all others unofficially or offi- 
cially responsible for our public schools. The “ Other 
Papers” comprise four, covering the topics, “ Foreign Lan- 
guage Study,” “Community Pageantry,” “Education in 
Taste,” and “Education and Democracy.” The first of 
these is especially timely and informing. 


Apams, Georce Burton. An Outline of English Constitu- 
tional History. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. Pp. 208. $1.75. 

English history is not found now so commonly in the cur- 
riculum of the high school as it was ten years ago, and 
there is danger that because of current emphasis upon Eu- 
ropean history continental happenings will have the whole 
stage, to the exclusion of even the most important aspects 
of English history. Yet because “the creation and estab- 
lishment of our judicial institutions and common law, of 
the supremacy of law over the government, of our repre- 
sentative system, of the popular control of taxation, of the 
responsibility of ministers of government to the legislature, 
and finally of the principle, fundamental to all else, of the 
sovereignty of the people, were the work of our English an- 
cestors,” it is essential to a thorough understanding of 
American institutions that our boys and girls study the 
times and sources out of which they arose. Moreover, as 
Professor Adams points out, “almost the whole world has 
been brought into the sphere of influence of the British con- 
stitution,” monarchies even more than republics. There is, 
therefore, a genuine place of service for books that either 
quicken the teacher’s appreciation of the importance of this 
phase of history or extend the range of the pupil’s study. 
The author’s recognized eyndition and power of clear expo- 
sition are again revealed in this little volume. As he pointe 
out, its outline quality forbids the expression of opinion 
upon questions in regard to which the most authoritative 
scholars are in doubt, but in a dozen brief chapters he has 
succeeded admirably in his purpose to show what founda- 
tions our institutions have in the history of the race and 
how modern liberty came to be what it is. 


Hassatt, ArtHur. France, Medieval and Modern. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1918. Pp. 319. $2.25. 

The brief accounts of the history of France in English are 
few, and high school teachers of history would welcome en- 
richment of their resources for pupils’ supplementary read- 
ing in this field. But this book seems not designed to ren- 
der this sort of service. It covers a wide range of time, 
coming down to 1914, but to do this and to keep within the 
pages of a relatively small book have required much brevity 
of treatment; moreover, throughout it has been the politi- 
cal aspects which have been emphasized. It doubtless was 
designed for text use in connection with a course of univer- 
sity lectures, and to that use it seems particularly well 
adapted. 


JONES, JOHN PRICE, AND PAut M. Horiister. The German 
Secret Service in America, 1914-1918. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1918. Pp. 340. $2.00. - 

The senior author of this volume as reporter on the New 
York Sun was assigned the task of following the scents and 
trails of German agents in New York City, and it was thus 
that much of the material of this book was gathered. The 
book is declaredly, therefore, a journalistic creation, and 
has the quality and the flavor that flow from a rapid pen. 
It is, indeed, a book of amazing revelations and affords 
much interest to the reader. It is doubtless, though, as yet 
too early to measure accurately the effectiveness in this 
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country of the German secret service which sometimes since 
1914 seemed to be both ubiquitous and omniscient. Cer- 
tainly it both affected our nerves and gripped our imagina- 
tions, and has not yet lost its news value. The book is 
supplied with excellent portraits of these arch-conspirators 
—von Bernstorff, von Papen, Boy-Ed, Koenig, Pacha and 
many others. 


Tuorre, Francis Newron. The Essentials of American 
Constitutional Law. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1918. Pp. ix, 279. $1.75. 


This is a clear, comprehensive and authoritative treatise 
designed as textbook for the law student and compendium 
for the general reader. The twelve chapters consider the 
great decisions of our courts and the author’s aim is to 
reduce the large subject to its lowest terms, laying bare 
basic principles and supplying illuminating applications of 
them, thus presenting the results of years of study and 
teaching of the subject. 

The chapter titles indicate the scope of the work: “ The 
Supreme Law,” “The Law of Legislative Powers,” “The 
Law of Taxation,” “The Law of Commerce,” “ The Law of 
Contracts and Property,” “The Law of the Executive 
Power,” “ The Law of Judicial Power,” “ The Law of State 
Comity, Territories, and Possessions,” “ The Law of Limita- 
tions,” “The Law of Fundamental Rights,” “ The Law of 
Citizenship.” 


CURRENT PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON THE TEACH- 
' ING OF HISTORY. 


Listep sy W. L. Hatt, New York Stare Liprary. 


Levin, Samuel M. The Use of the Problem Method in 
History Teaching. Educatfon, XL (October, 1919), 
111-119. 

Van Every, J. F. The War and the Teaching of History. 
The School (Toronto, Canada), VIII (October, 1919), 
103-106. 

Webb, W. P. A Lesson in Ancient History. The Texas 
History Teacher's Bulletin, VIIIL (University of Texas 
Bulletin, No. 1964, November 15, 1919), 5-13. 


LIST OF HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS. 


CompiLep sy Leo F. Srock. 


EUROPE, GENERAL, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fallacies in History. W. R. Thayer (American Historical 
Review, January). Presidential address, American 
Historical Association. 

Psychology and History: Some Reasons for Predicting their 
More Active Co-operation in the Future. Harry E. 
Barnes (American Journal of Psychology, October). 

The Psychological Value of Historical Traditions. Edith 
Cowell (The Month, October). 

The Problem of Liberty. J. A. R. Marriott (Fortnightly 
Review, November ). 

The Origins of Civilization (continued). 
Breasted (Scientific Monthly, December ). 

The Book of Esther in the Light of History, IV. Jacob 
Hoschander (Jewish Quarterly Review, July). 

Rome’s First Coinage. Tenney Frank (Classical Philology, 


October ). 
Lists. Gertrude Smith (Classical 


Athenian Casualty 
Philology, October). 

The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as a Source of 
Jewish History, II. Jacob Mann (Jewish Quarterly 
Review, July). 

The Second Phase of the Battle of Cunaxa. Joseph W. 
Hewitt (Classical Journal, November). 

Races of the Panjab and Northwestern Frontier Provinces: 
Manners and Religions. Sir James Douie (Asiatio 
Review, October). 


James H. 


The Historical Background of the Apostolic Church. Philip 
Vallmer (keformed Church Review, July). 

The Expulsion of Juws from Rome Under Tiberius. Elmer 
T. Merrill (Classical Philology, October). 

Women in the Primitive Church. Cuthbert H. Turner 
(Constructive Quarterly, September). 

The Italian Ideals of a Jus Gentium: Dante, Machiavelli, 
and Mazzini. Rev. S. Udny (Contemporary Review, 
November). 

The Imprisonment of King Garcia. George T. Northup 
(Modern Philology, November). 

Some Notes on Preaching and Preachers Prior to the Re- 
rs F. M. Powell (Review and Expositor, Oc- 
tober). 

Genoese Trade with Syria in the Twelfth Century. E. H. 
Byrne (American Historical Review, January). 

Mexico, from Cortez to Diaz. Frederic A. Ogg (Munsey’s, 
December ). 

Sully’s “Grand Design.” Sir Geoffrey Butler (Edinburgh 

Review, October). The system of world organization 
attributed to Henry IV. 

Two Representative Contributions of Sociology to Political 
Theory: The Doctrines of William Graham Sumner and 
Lester Frank Ward, II. Harry E. Barnes (American 
Journal of Sociology, September). 

Growth of Belligerent Rights Over Neutral Trade. Ran- 
dolph G. Adams (University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, November). 

Venice Delivered. J. F. Scheltema (Sewanee Review, Oc- 
tober-December ). 

Holland and Belgium. J. F. Scheltema (North American 
Review, December). 

The Straits of Constantinople. 
History, December). 

Count Witte. Alexander Iswolsky (Fortnightly Review, 
October, November). 

How We Made the October Revolution. Leon Trotzky 
(Current History, December). 

A Theorist of the Russian Revolution. F. Aurelio Palmieri 
(Catholic World, December). Mikhail A. Bakunin. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Seotland and France. A. Francis Steuart (Anglo-French 
Review, November). The old alliance. 

Pioneers of Irish Catholic Education. Terence O’Hanlon 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Review, September). 

Puritan Efforts and Struggles, 1550-1603, II. William 
Muss-Arnolt (American Journal of Theology, October). 

A Neglected Source for the History of the Commercial Re- 
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Price-Fixing in Revolutionary France 


A SOURCE STUDY FOR COLLEGE CLASSES. 
BY PROFESSOR H. E. BOURNE, COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Intrropuctory Nore. 


The aim of this collection is to offer to advanced 
college classes an opportunity of applying the criti- 
cal method of historical study to a fairly wide range 
of documentary material bearing upon one of the most 
important phases of the economic life of France dur- 
ing the Revolution. The selections are of such di- 
verse character—laws, speeches, ministerial state- 
ments, official reports, observations by police agents, 
etc., that the student will gain considerable practice in 
estimating the value of testimony. The unusual in- 
terest of the documents, recording as they do the 
operation of forces strangely similar to those which 
the World War set in motion, should give zest to the 
work. 

The choice and arrangement of material have been 
governed by the considerations explained in the Intro- 
ductory Note on the source study entitled, “ The 
Abolition of Feudalism,” published in the supplement 
of the Hisrorica, for November, 1919. 
The amount offered is more extensive, because the 
documents are less available for students unable to 
consult more than one of the greater libraries of this 
country. The French experiment in price-fixing and 
control of the distribution of primary necessities, it 
may also be said, has not yet been the subject of thor- 
ough treatment except in recent and somewhat scat- 
tered essays. Enough material is given here to 
enable students to reach sufficiently exact conclusions 
upon this interesting economic experiment. 

It will be noted that most of the material is selected 
from volumes which have appeared under the direction 
of the “ Commission de Recherche et de Publication 
des Documents relatifs 4 la Vie économique de la 
Révolution Francaise.” The work of this Commission 
was actively carried on for several years prior to the 
war. Since 1914 its progress has been slow. A 
series of volumes on the “ Maximum Général,” simi- 
lar to the series on “ Les Subsistances,” had been 
projected, and M. Pierre Caron had been authorized 
to prepare a manual, like his “ Commerce des 
Céréales,” containing the principal decrees and re- 
ports upon the subject, but this is not yet available. 

This study is intended principally for the use of 
classes in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period, 
which will find it advantageous to pause from time to 
time and examine carefully some phase of the subject. 
How much time should be assigned to such work is a 
matter of circumstance and judgment. It is doubt- 
ful whether the class will obtain advantageous results 
without devoting at least four exercises to the work. 
A plan should be made dividing the time between 
these, assigning to each definite tasks which will con- 
stitute one stage in the solution of the general prob- 
lem. The time in the class-room may be used to re- 


_ que de la Révolution francaise. 


move difficulties that have arisen, to criticize briefly 
the results reached, to carry forward the work one 
step further, and to explain the work planned for the 
next stage. The ideal method would call for the 
consolidation of the hours of preparation and class 
work into longer periods of directed study, confer- 
ence, and criticism. With the ordinary college 
schedule this is impossible. 

A list of questions and problems is appended, as 
partial guides in this work. The instructor will 
doubtless prefer to make his own plan for the use of 


the material. 
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lection of laws and decrees of the Revolutionary period. 
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not yet covered by Les Archives Parlementaires. 

Residence in France. By an English Lady. Edited by 
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Tableau de Maximum Général. 2 vols. The official 
schedules sent out in 1794 by the Commission on Subsis- 
tence and Supplies. A copy may be found in the Ford Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library. 

A. Tuetey, Répertoire général des Sources manuscrites 
de l'Histoire de Paris pendant la Révolution francaise. 11 
vols. Contains many interesting documents relative to all 
phases of life in Paris during the Revolution. 


Historvwal Discussions. 

G. E. Afanassiev, Le Commerce des Céréales en France au 
XVIII Siecle. 

A. Babeau, Histoire de Troyes pendant la Révolution, 
Vol. II, Chap. 26. 

L. Biollay, Les prix en 1790. 

H. E. Bourne, Food Control and Price-Fixing in Revolu- 
tionary France. Two essays published in the Journal of 
Political Economy, XXVII, 73 f., 188 f. 

G. Lefebvre, on the application of the Maximum Général 
in the district of Bergues (Nord) in Bulletin, 1913, of the 
Commission de Recherche et de Publication, etc. See also 
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Revue du Nord, IV, 273-323. 
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Vol. I, Book 1, Chap. 6. 
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pendant la Premiére Invasion, in Revue Historique, CXXV, 
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Annales Révolutionaires for May, 1919; and L’Application 
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I. Tue Grain Trave Berore tHe First Maximum 
LEGISLATION. 

A grain riot at Arc-en-Barrois, according to the munici- 
pal records, November 15, 1791. 

This day, November 15, 1791, at six o'clock in the 
evening, we, officials of the town of Arc-en-Barrois, in 
the absence of the mayor, having heard from our 
houses a considerable noise in the streets, and having 
gone out to learn what it was, perceived a riotous 
crowd uttering loud cries about two wagons loaded 
with sacks of grain and standing before the inn of 
Joseph Rossignol. Upon inquiry we learned that the 
populace had just stopped them and meant to prevent 
the wagoners from going on, under the pretext that 
the town was out of grain and that these wagoners 
were forestallers, who were conducting the grain for 
export abroad. 

Upon our attempting to remonstrate with the mob, 
that it was not permitted to stop grain that was being 
transported from one part of the kingdom to another, 
we perceived a still greater commotion, and saw that 
the populace was on the point of doing violence even 
to us. This compelled us to withdraw and to meet 
with the communal attorney in the hétel-de-ville We 
concluded that prudence required us to take every pre- 
caution to quiet the populace, and the communal at- 
torney was bold enough to go out and request that six 


of the rioters come to the hall with the wagoners, 
promising that justice should be done and that every- 
one should be satisfied. ‘This step was successful, 
and the populace delegated six of their number, on 
condition that the grain should first be unloaded. We 
were obliged to comply, especially as Mr. Leonard 
Joseph de Grenet, officer of the national guard, had 
just told us that the public force was not strong 
enough to check the excitement of the people at this 
moment, 

We shut ourselves up in the hall of the hétel-de- 
ville with the six individuals and the two wagoners. 
We quietly insisted that the law imperiously forbade 
our suffering such excesses to continue, that the free 
circulation of grain was permitted and _ favored 
throughout the kingdom, that it was our duty to pro- 
tect this, and that we must use all means in our power 
to repress infractions of the law. The individuals 
replied that the people lacked grain and desired to 
purchase that which had been stopped. We then 
asked the two wagoners who they were, where they 
came from, and what were their wishes under the cir- 
cumstances. 

They replied that they were Peter Rolland and 
Mathew Bertrand, two laborers employed by Mr. 
Royer, farmer at Cornet. They said that they were 
told by their employer to sell the grain wherever there 
was a market for it. The load was made up of rye, 

. and that they were ready to sell it at the local 
price. ... 

(The next day) the said Bertrand and Rolland sold 
and delivered to the people the whole of the grain in 
question, and received the price. All passed off with 
the greatest tranquillity, although there was not 
enough grain to meet the needs of the people... . 

Lorain, I, 320-823. 

On October 31, 1792, the Executive Council sent out a cir- 
cular on the grain trade. Among other things it noted the 
fact that: 

In almost all the southern departments, the setier 
of grain, of 240 pounds, is actually sold at 60 livres 
or more, while it is less than half that price in the 
northern departments. . . . 

What is the origin of this enormous disproportion in 
the price? . . . The cause is the numberless obstacles 
in the way of free movement of supplies. 

This lack of circulation is the crime of our enemies. 
Always occupied in inspiring you with fears in order 
to deceive, they wish to make you believe that the pur- 
veyors of the great towns are monopolists. They 
allege that the commissioners charged with the supply 
of the maritime towns are monopolizing grain in or- 
der to allow it to be exported and to feed our coun- 
try’s enemies. .. . 

The municipal officers are authorized to fix the price 
of bread and meat, especially in the large cities, but 
this police power does not extend any further. . . . 

Therefore, when at a market the ill-disposed shall 
pretend to fix the price of grain, or hinder its free 
carriage, they will be breaking the law and should 
be arrested immediately. .. . 
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On its side the Executive Council has just adopted 
measures to simplify the method of purchase for sup- 
plies required by the public service. There will no 
longer be separate agents for such purchases, in order 
to avoid the sort of competition which increases 
prices. ... 

If commerce in the interior of France is free, if the 
merchants may purchase and transport grain without 
fear or hindrance, then, stimulated by their own in- 
terest, they will hasten to carry grain to the places 
where it is dear because it is scarce. Soon the quan- 
tity which they will have brought in will reduce the 
price to the most moderate level. . . . 

P. Caron, Commerce en Céréales, Recueil de 
Textes, 40-43. Referred to hereafter as 
Recueil. 


On November 4, 1792, Roland, Minister of the Interior, 
wrote to the Convention, in part, as follows: 


... If loads of wheat have to cross several depart- 
ments to reach their destination, it is rare that they 
are not pillaged or sold at prices fixed by the purchas- 

Quoted in A. P., LIII, 481. 


On November 18, Roland wrote to the administration of 
Paris, in part: 


... Our administrators of subsistence have informe 
me that the City of Paris has for a long time, and es- 
pecially during the last three months, made consider- 
able sacrifices to maintain in this town the price of 
bread at a rate inferior to the cost of the flour or the 
wheat. Flour comes to 62 livres a sack, and to keep 
down the price of bread it has to be sold to the bakers 
at 54 livres, a daily loss of 12,000 livres. This plan 
also prevents the bakers from purchasing of private 
dealers. Again a part of the flour is sent into the 
environs and sold at a profit... . Ibid., 477. 

On November 19, the electoral assembly of the department 
of Seine-et-Oise presented a petition to the Convention, 
which reads in part: 

Freedom of the grain trade is incompatible with the 
existence of our Republic. How is the Republic made 
up? Of a small number of capitalists and a large 
number of poor. Who carries on the grain trade? 
The small number of capitalists. Why does it trade? 
To get rich. How can it get rich? By raising the 
price to the consumer. . . . The same class also is mas- 
ter of fixing the rate of the daily wage, for each time 
a workman is needed, ten apply, and as the rich man 
has his choice, he naturally chooses the man who asks 
the least. . . . The consequence is a frightful dispro- 
portion between wages and the cost of food... . 

Tbid., 475-476. 

On November 29, Saint Just said, among other things: 

. . « What has destroyed the grain trade in France 
since the Revolution is the excessive use of paper 
money. .. . We have many signs of things, but very 
few things. . . . Manufacturers are doing nothing, 
nothing is bought, trade exists simply for army pur- 
poses... . The scarcity of grain comes from no other 
cause. ‘The farmer who does not wish to put paper 
in his drawer is loth to sell his grain. . . . He has 


been wont to lay aside in coin each year a part of the 


produce of his land. Now he prefers to keep his 
grain rather than to amass paper... . 
Ibid., 662-663. 
Robespierre said in part on December 2: 


The food necessary to man is as sacred as life it- 
self. Everything needed to preserve life is a prop- 
erty common to society. It is only the surplus that 
can belong to the individual and that may be turned 
over to commerce. Every mercantile speculation that 
I carry on at the expense of the life of my fellow- 
men is not a business, it is brigandage and fratri- 
cide. ... 

On December 8 Creuzé-Latouche said in the Convention: 


Here is the table of prices of wheat for all the de- 
partments taken during the first two weeks of Octo- 
ber, and corrected to agree in weight with the Paris 
setier. This table presents inequalities without pre- 
cedent. While several departments have wheat at 24, 
26, 27 and 28 livres, others pay at the same moment 
56, 60, and even 64 livres... . 

The grain merchants have as a rule been held re- 
sponsible, because fear of bodily harm has led them to 
abandon their business. But now it is the farmers 
who are denounced. Alas, when we suffer we blame 
most anybody. 

But, are the farmers to blame if the department of 
Loire-et-Cher, for example, pays 45 livres, when the 
two departments on either side obtain it for 29 or 81 
livres? 

. . - If each of us should recall all the suspicions, 
denunciations, and tales he has heard since the Revo- 
lution began, and if he examines the causes, circum- 
stances, and persons involved, he would conclude that 
if anything ever resembled the old popular visions of 
sorcerers and spectres it is actually all the talk about 
hoarding and monopoly. Public opinion is so astray 
upon the subject that if a single voice makes a chance 
accusation of hoarding, the hearers are no more diffi- 
cult in the matter of evidence than was the judge of 
Saint-Claude when a supposed sorcerer was brought 
before him. Ibid., LIV, 676-7, 682. 

On December 8 the Convention voted a decree forbidding, 
under penalty of death and confiscation, all exportation of 
grain or flour, but declared that complete liberty of com- 
merce in these products should continue to be the rule 
throughout the country. The penalty for infraction was: 


Art. 7. Shall be punished with death those who 
shall have directly or indirectly hindered the circula- 
tion of food or who shall have provoked or led mobs; 
persons seized for a part in such mobs against the free 
circulation of food shall be punished by a year in 
prison, Caron, Recueil, 44. 

In January, 1793, Roland reported that from September 
1 to January 20 fifty-eight departments had applied for re- 
lief, but that in fourteen of these very departments: 

The directory of supply for the army and the navy 
had bought 889,115 quintals of the best wheat and 
7,000 quintals of flour . . . with the consequence of 
creating in these departments a famine, which then 
the minister of the interior is forced to check at great 
expense by sending in grain from other departments. 


A. P., LVII, 725. 
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An English lady resident in Amiens wrote in January, 
1793: 

The little distresses I formerly complained of, as 
arising from the paper currency, are nearly removed 
by a plentiful emission of assignats, and we have now 
pompous assignments on the national domains for ten 
sols, we have likewise, pieces coined from the church 
bells in circulation, but most of these disappear as 
soon as issued. You would scarcely imagine that this 
copper is deemed worthy to be hoarded; yet such is 
the people’s aversion from the paper, and such their 
mistrust of the government, that not a housewife will 
part with one of these pieces while she has an assignat 
in her possession; and those who are rich enough to 
keep a few livres by them, amass and bury this copper 
treasure with the utmost solicitude and secrecy. 

Residence in France. By an English Lady. 
Edited by John Gifford, I, 160. 


II. Tue Law or May 4 anv Irs Resvutts. 

On April 28, 1793, L’Huillier, attorney general for the 
department of Paris, presented a petition which read in 
part as follows: 

The measure which we demand is founded on eter- 
nal justice. It is already in force in all the depart- 
ments... . 

This measure, you divine it already; it is the estab- 
lishment of a maximum price for grain throughout the 
Republic; it is the annihilation of the trade element 
between farmer and consumer, miller and baker, the 
severe punishment of every individual who shall not 
carry his grain to market, but shall keep it in his barn 
or sell it to merchants. . . . 

A. P., LXII, 621. 


Vergniaud asked that the petition be referred to the com- 
mitttee on agriculture, and in supporting this motion criti- 
cized the petition in part as follows: 


It is not merely commerce that such a measure 
would ruin, but also the farmer and the citizen, for if 
you force the farmer to leave his plow and carry his 
grain fifteen or twenty leagues (murmurs inter- 
rupt).... 

.. . If all departments are not equally productive 
of grain, the farmer in those that have abundance 
must carry grain.to the departments that are needy, 
perhaps 15, 20, 80 leagues. . . . In the southern de- 
partments, for example, the crop has failed. Do you 
pretend that these departments will journey to the 
northern departments to seck grain? . . . It is then 
the business of the merchant to satisfy these needs. 
I come to what concerns Paris. The communes which 
surround it do not produce enough grain for its con- 
sumption, and it is necessary to draw a supply from 
the departments of ancient Picardy. Now, will the 
consumer go there to get it? No. Will the farmer 
bring it? No. If you destroy commerce, you de- 
cree famine. 

(Applause. ) Tbid., 621-2. 

On April 28 Creuzé-Latouche said among other things: 


Even in departments where grain is abundant. . . 
a second cause of distress is to be found in the vicious 


system practised for the supply of the army and the 
navy and for Paris. 

A committee of subsistence, responsible for the sup- 
ply of the army and the navy, which has conducted its 
operations from September to March, sent its agents 
to the farmer and made it more profitable for him to 
sell directly than to take his wheat to market. . . . 

Although this committee ceased its operations at the 
close of February .. . you have granted funds to Paris 
to maintain bread at a price lower than is possible in 
view of the cost of wheat. The municipal agents 
have made their purchases with the sole desire of ob- 
taining the wheat as quickly as possible, and without 
any effort to keep the price down. . . . 

Some allude to revolutionary measures required, 
they say, in times of crisis. . . . This may be so, but 
we cannot control the grain which a citizen has re- 
served for his own consumption as we dispose of his 
person or his arms. 

If men send their sons to the frontiers, they know 
it is to defend their homes; if they give up their guns, 
they know it is the business of the police to watch 
over their safety, but they will let you tear from them 
their supplies only with their lives. 

Ibid., LXITI, 508, 512. 

On May 4, after two weeks’ discussion in the Committee 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the Convention itself, 
a decree was passed, in 31 articles, regulating the distribu- 
tion of grain and flour, and fixing the principle according to 
which the price of different kinds of grain should be deter- 
mined in each department. This decree provided for an 
exact inventory of the grain held by the farmers or other 
proprietors of grain or flour, and carefully regulated the 
dealings of wholesale and retail merchants. Other essen- 
tial features were: 


Art. 6. No grain or flour shall be sold except in 
the markets or ports where they have ordinarily been 
sold. 

Art. 9. Administrative and municipal bodies are 
each authorized, within their particular jurisdiction, 
to require all merchants, farmers, or proprietors of 
grain or flour, to carry to market the quantities needed 
to keep these markets stocked. : 

Art. 25. To fix the price of grains in each depart- 
ment, the district directories shall send to the depart- 
mental directories a table of the market prices in the 
markets of their jurisdiction from last January 1 to 
May 1 of the present month. 

The average price computed from these tables shall 
be the maximum price above which the price of these 
grains shall not rise. . . . 

Art. 26. The maximum so fixed shall decrease in 
the following proportions: on June 1 it shall be re- 
duced by one tenth; further, on July 1, by one twen- 
tieth of the price so reduced; by one thirtieth on Au- 
gust 1; by one fortieth on September 1. 

Caron, Recueil de Texrtes, 46-9. 


According to the market records of Chaumont, for ex- 
ample, the price of wheat did not vary materially between 
January and May. On January 12 72 lbs. (a bichet) cost 
from 10 1. 15 s. to 12 1. It was no higher on April 13. 
Oats rose from 31. 10 s. to 51. Barley from 5 15 to 7 10. 

Lorain, I, 373. 
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In the same department (Haute-Marne) the maximum 
price for wheat was fixed on May 31, for the other grains 
on July 5. 

On June 11 Garat, Minister of the Interior, issued an ex- 
planatory circular to guard against certain abuses to which 
a misinterpretation of the law of May 4 seems to have led. 

. .». Indeed, how could . . . society exist if each 
of its component parts should pursue a selfish policy 
' of isolation, refusing assistance to its neighbors when 
they are in want, on the ground that some day its sup- 
plies will be required for its own use? This is, how- 
ever, exactly what several administrators have done, 
for their regulations, giving the law an extension 
which it is not meant to receive, have commandeered 
all the grain and flour within their jurisdiction, with 
the order to bring to the local markets at stated in- 
tervals only what is barely sufficient for the daily 
consumption of the inhabitants, with the result that 
the neighboring departments cannot obtain provisions 
at these markets. There are even administrative 
bodies which have forbidden the carriage of grain or 
flour beyond their borders. . . . 

Caron, Recueil, 49-51. 

In June the English lady, already quoted, wrote from 
Amiens: 

Distrust of the assignats, and scarcity of bread, 
have occasioned a law to oblige the farmers, in every 
part of the republic, to sell their corn at a certain 
price, infinitely lower than what they have exacted 
for some months past. ‘The consequence of this was, 
that, on the succeeding market days, no corn came to 
market, and detachments of dragoons are obliged to 
scour the country to preserve us from a famine. If 
it did not convey an idea both of the despotism and 
want with which the nation is afflicted, one should be 
amused by the ludicrous figures of the farmers, who 
enter the town preceded by soldiers, and reposing 
with doleful visages on their sacks of wheat. Some- 
times you see a couple of dragoons leading in triumph 
an old woman and an ass, who follow, with lingering 
steps, their military conductors; and the very ass 
seems to sympathize with his mistress on the disaster 
of selling her corn at a reduced price, and for paper, 
when she had hoped to hoard it until a counter-revo- 
lution should bring back gold and silver. 

The farmers are, now, perhaps, the greatest aris- 
tocrats in the country; but, as both their patriotism 
and their aristocracy have been a mere calculation of 
interest, the severity exercised on their avarice is not 
much to be regretted... . 

Residence in France, I, 279. 

On June 27 the Council General of the department of the 
North asked the deputies on mission at Arras to suspend 
the maximum. The deputies in their review of the situa- 
tion say, among other things: 

Add to these causes the greed of the farmers, the 
majority of whom either desire a counter-revolution or 
place their country after their personal interest in the 
order of their affections. They hope that the Aus- 
trians will carry invasion far enough so that the farm- 
ers will be able to sell for gold the grain that their 
compatriots can pay for only in paper... . 


The maximum per market, which we have estab- 
lished, had already been attempted in vain by the de- 
partment of the Somme, and it will probably have no 
better success in the others. The promise of the grain 
seized, half to the informer and half to the poor, has 
not produced a single denunciation. The commission- 
ers ordered to make house to house searches have not 
found enough supplies to last fifteen days. The use 
of soldiers in the department of the Somme has long 
proved itself of no advantage. 

Lefebvre, I, 885-342. 

On July 23 the directory of the same department de- 
clared : 

Before the enforcement of the decree of May 4 our 
markets were supplied. As soon as we fixed the price 
of wheat, rye, and of mixed wheat and rye we saw no 
more of those grains. The other kinds, not subject to 
the maximum, were the only ones brought in. A de- 
cree of the deputies on mission to the Northern army 
ordered us to fix a maximum for all grains. We 
obeyed, and henceforth grain of every sort disap- 
peared from our markets. .What is the inference? 
The establishment of a maximum brings famine in the 
midst of abundance. What is the remedy? Abolish 
the maximum. Ibid., 847-8. 

On August 4 Carnot, one of the deputies on mission to 
the Northern army, wrote to the Committee of Public 
Safety: 

We found everywhere that the declarations of stock 
made by virtue of the law of May 4 could not have 
been more false, although some were begun over as 
many as four times. ‘Ten hussars have produced in 
twenty-four hours more grain than all the requisitions 
in the last three months. 


Correspondance Générale de Carnot, II, 443. 


One June 22 the commune of Alencon voted not to observe 
the maximum for the following reasons: 


... Considering that the famine is merely factitious, 
and that .. . this disastrous event comes primarily 
from the law of May 4... especially because it has 
not been observed uniformly in all parts of the de- 
partments. 


That . . . in other parts the maximum is too high, 
that in still others it is not now executed, and that 
purchasers are permitted to bid against each other as 
much as they please. From this it results that wheat 
is carried to markets where the price is the outcome of 
bidding, while the merchants desert markets where 
the price is fixed. Mourlot, Doc. 855. 


On June 25 the commune of Sées in the same department 
(Orne) repudiated the law. In August deputies on mis- 
sion compelled its enforcement. 


Ibid., Docs. 4906, 4938, ete. 


In July an agent of the Ministry of the Interior, after 
investigating conditions in the department of the Orne, re- 
ported : 


Before the law of March 4 the markets were suffi- 
ciently stocked. The ordinary trade brought needed 


supplies from the neighboring departments, and there 
was no famine. 
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The new law suddenly checked all circulation of 
grain, with the consequence that the market at 
Mortagne, for example, whose stock usually amounted 
to 800 to 1000 boisseauz,' has since the decree offered 
purchasers only ten or twelve... . 

The result has been that in the neighboring depart- 
ments (needlessly alarmed about their own supplies) 
strangers, especially commissioners of needy towns, 
who resorted thither for grain, have been forced by 
the local farmers and flour dealers to pay dearly, the 
demands being the more exaggerated to compensate 
the dealers for risk in defying the price law. 

Bulletin (1913) of the Commission de Recherche 
et Publication, etc., 213-220. 

The deputy Philippeaux wrote to the Convention from 
Tours, on July 17: 

The law of the maximum upon the price of grain, 
which should be useful, has become deadly, because 
of the difference in local administration. In one 
place the price has been made at cnce and with due 
consideration. In another application has been de- 
ferred in order to draw wheat from departments more 
faithful to their duty. In still another a high price 
has been fixed with the same object. Again officials 
have closed their eyes to infractions of the law, and 
buyers on government account have trodden it under 
foot. Certain departments have fixed a price and 
then suspended it, while their neighbors have observed 
the law to the ruin of their inhabitants, who have be- 
come victims of a famine so terrible that at Limoges 
and at Gueret bread costs as much as 18 sous a pound 
and is as black as soot. A. P., LXIX, 201. 

In July a petition adopted by the canton of Nevian 
(Aude) stated the case as follows: 

Its principal revenue consists in grain, and this can- 
not be realized unless the farmer has the liberty to 
sell where and to whom he pleases. . . . Since the pub- 
lication of the decree, our dealers have abandoned 
their commerce and those of the neighboring depart- 
ments have ceased to appear. In consequence there 
is no circulation or disposal of grain in the depart- 
ment, coin has altogether disappeared, and paper 
money is completely discredited. .. . 

.. » These are the chief causes: 

2nd. Because since the emission of the assignats, 
the cattle for ploughing and other kinds of labor have 
become exorbitantly expensive, especially if the 
farmer cannot pay at once the total bill; 

8rd. Because tools and everything else needed on 
the farm are four times more costly than before; 

4th. Because farm laborers have become scarce on 
account of successive recruiting campaigns in the de- 
partment, which have taken away the best hands, and 
because those who remain ask to-day 3800 francs 
wages, while formerly a good farm hand earned only 
100 livres. 

7th. Because shopkeepers conceal their merchan- 
dise, in order to feign to have none, and then charge 
four times what they previously received. 

(If the Convention cannot suspend the law) let it 


1A measure equal to twelve and a half litres. 


deign at least, in view of the impossibility of fixing 
the price of all kinds of merchandise, to provide that 
all workmen, and in general all agricultural laborers, 
shall be required to receive their pay in current money 
and that the rate shall be fixed at double what it was 
in 1790, which would be proportional to the change in 
the price of grain... . 

Mazaud, A. Les Revendications économiques des 

Assemblées primaires en Juillet, 1793, pp. 100- 

108. 
On August 25 Barére reported for the Committee of Pub- 
lie Safety: 

. that the number of commissioners sent into 
those departments which have an abundance of wheat 
is immense. In their efforts to purchase they get in 
each other’s way and drive up the price. . . . A recog- 
nized principle is that the best grain law is unre- 
stricted circulation. This is the only way to see a 
supply in the markets. A. P., LXXIII, 19. 


Tue Law Acarnst Hoarpine. 


Report of the Committee on Speculation, July 26, through 
Collot d’Herbois: 

Citizens, the Commission which you have appointed 
to investigate speculation and hoarding has devoted 
its earnest attention to these twin pests, whose rav- 
ages are spreading in the most frightful manner. 
With the aim of bearing the torch of light into all the 
crooked ways, whose turns aid speculators to hide 
from the eye of the law, and behind which they en- 
trench themselves, busied as they are in plotting the 
ruin of the country, your Commission is preparing 
sure means by which these fierce and astute beasts, 
concealed in such a fearful labyrinth, may themselves 
become the victims of the crimes which they have con- 
trived. A law upon hoarding is the first need... . 

True merchants, loyal and honest men, will be the 
first to applaud this law. . . . A. P., LXIX, 550. 

The decree adopted by the Convention was in part as fol- 
lows: 

Art. 1. Hoarding is a capital crime. 

Art. 2. Are declared guilty of hoarding those who 
withdraw from trade merchandise or products of pri- 
mary necessity which they purchase and store without 
putting them on sale daily and publicly. 

Art. 4. (Names articles of primary importance.) 

Art. 5. (Provides for inventories of all stock by 
wholesalers or retailers, verified by the municipal au- 
thorities. ) 

Art. 10. (Posting outside shops of lists of mer- 
chandise within. Falsification a capital crime.) 

Duvergier, Collection des Lois, VI, 58-9. 


The English lady, already quoted, wrote on August 1, 
1793: 


It was easy, indeed, to foresee, that an immense cir- 
culation of paper, like any other currency, must aug- 
ment the price of everything; but the excessive dis- 
eredit of the assignats, operating accessorily to their 
quantity, had produced a train of collateral effects of 
greater magnitude than even those that were origi- 
nally apprehended. Within the last twelve months 
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the whole country are become monopolizers. The de- 
sire of realizing has so possessed all degrees of peo- 
ple, that there is scarcely an article of consumption 
which is not bought up and secreted. . . . Goods pur- 
chased from such motives are not, as you may conceive, 
sold till the temptation of an exorbitant profit se- 
duces the proprietor to risk a momentary possession 
of assignats, which are again disposed of in a similar 
way. Thus many necessaries of life are withdrawn 
from circulation, and when a real scarcity ensues, 
they are, produced to the people, charged with all the 
accumulated gains of these intermediate barters. 

This illiberal and pernicious commerce, which 
avarice and fear have for some time kept in great ac- 
tivity, has at length attracted the notice of the Con- 
vention, and very severe laws are enacted against 
monopolies of all kinds. ‘The holder of any quantity 
of merchandise beyond what he may be supposed to 
consume is obliged to declare it to his municipality, 
and to expose the articles he deals in in writing over 
his door. These clauses, as well as every other part 
of the decree, seem very wise and equitable; but I 
doubt if the severity of the punishment annexed to any 
transgression of it will not operate so as to defeat the 
purposes intended to be produced. 

Residence in France (Am. ed.), 188-189. 

On 1 Brumaire (October 22) commissioners of the 48 
sections offer a petition against monopolists, which the 
General Council of the Commune authorizes presented to 
the Convention. It contains the following: 

The Commune of Paris demands . . . that for 
monopolists a special jury be chosen, outside the class 
of merchants, bankers, brokers, and even the well-to- 
do, and that the voting be by voice . . . that the execu- 
tion of the law be entrusted to those who have the 
greatest interest in beating down the fortunes and the 
heads of those who wish to take from the nation the 
necessities of life. . . . 

It is evident that the nation is sans-culotte; that the 
small number of those who have in their grasp all its 
riches are not the nation; that it ‘s only the privi- 
leged that are coming to the end of their privi- 
leges.... A. P., LX XVII, 454. 

On 2 Nivose (December 22) penalty of death, under law 
of July 26, was suspended in case of Gaudon, wholesale 
wine merchant, whose son had neglected to post outside the 
quantities and qualities of wine held, although he had made 
an exact declaration. At the same time Collot d’Herbois 
moved that the penalties under the law of July 26 be sus- 
pended until a further report upon the question could be 
made. Voted. A. P., LXXXII, 155, 419. 


IV. Tue Serpremper Maximum Laws. 


On August 20, 1793, a petition of the Paris Jacobin Club, 
and of the envoys of the french primary assemblies asked 
the Convention to decree: 


. .. that the price of bread shall be reduced to the 
reasonable rate of three sous a pound, that hoarders 
and dealers in the necessaries of life be so controlled 
that all the activities of society shall obey the law 
rather than yield to motives of aristocracy and avarice 
combined. .. . A. P., LXITI, 474-5. 


Perriére, an agent of the Ministry of the Interior, re- 
ported on August 27: 

The difficulty of obtaining bread grows rather than 
diminishes, and it grows to an alarming degree. I 
know a person who was able to obtain some only after 
standing in line before a bakery seven hours, begin- 
ning at four in the morning. It is certain, neverthe- 
less, that this baker’s daily batch of bread is suffi- 
cient, since although the lines are long no one goes 
away unprovided. The trouble is a state of panic 
among the people brought about by malevolent per- 
sons. ,.. 

Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur, I, 4. 


On August 31 the deputy Raffron said in the Conven- 
tion: 

A balance between goods and their price is a nat- 
ural consequence of competition and good faith, the 
precious fruit of internal peace. But in a revolution 
everything is different. The greed of speculators 
and ill-disposed persons renders them enemies of 
their country. A’ revolutionary remedy is needed for 
the anarchical evil which troubles us. . . . The aris- 
tocratic merchant says that his merchandise being his 
own property, he can sell it when he wishes and as 
dear as he wishes. Either he keeps his shop closed, 
or he puts an exorbitant price upon things of little 
value, and thus lays under contribution his own coun- 
try, which he apparently regards as a vast field for 
securing a rich booty... . 

It is necessary to undeceive the merchants. . . . 

. . . You will decree at least a price upon the prin- 
cipal articles of merchandise . . . upon meat, wine, 
sugar, coffee, candles, soap, oil, etc. 

A. P., LXIITI, 258. 

On September 3 the discussion of a new project of a law 
of subsistence opened in the Convention. 

Among other things, Ramel said: 

I propose to concern myself at first with determin- 
ing the causes of the excessive price of products. I 
find two principal causes; the first is the too great 
mass of assignats; the second, distrust. . . . 

It has been held that in order to reduce the price 
of goods we must fix a marimum. I not only regard 
this measure as useless, but I find it unjust and dan- 
gerous. Instead of making use of such a violent 
remedy, I propose to order: the payment of arrears 
of taxation, an exact inventory of the stocks of grain, 
and the compulsory sale of a twelfth of this stock each 
month. 

Moniteur (Réimpression), XVII, 564. 

Thuriot said, among other things: 


The law of May 4 is the object of criticisms. I am 
not blind to them, but I am also not ignorant of the 
fact that the fault lies with local administrators. The 
majority of them have neglected to establish the mazi- 
mum, and, in concert with the enemies of your revo- 
lution, have perfidiously kept up the alarm of the 
people about their most essential needs. 

The farmer, for his part, has seconded the counter- 
revolutionaries by imitating the speculations of the 
brokers. . . . 
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..+ The speakers who have spoken against the 
maximum .. . have summed up the burdens of the 
farmer, they have kept silent upon the subject of his 
profits. They have said that oxen were dearer; they 
have not mentioned the fact that during the last two 
years the farmers have made large profits by selling 
cattle... . 

I therefore ask that you decree in principle that 
there shall be a maximum price throughout the Repub- 
lic, and that the grain trade be forbidden from this 
day forth... . 

Danton cried out: 


. . « The Convention must decide to-day between 
the interests of monopolists and those of the people. 
. .» Nature has not abandoned us; let us not abandon 
the people, who would themselves execute justice, they 
would fall upon the aristocrats, and tear from them by 
main strength what the law should grant. (Ap- 
plause.) Pronounce to-day, to-morrow we will exe- 
cute. A. P., LXXIII, 357-9. 

At the close of the debate the Convention adopted the 
principle of uniform maximum for grain. 

On September 4 the council of the commune of Paris 
voted: 


That to-morrow the municipality as a body shall 
present to the Convention an Address, asking the crea- 
tion of a revolutionary army, to be mobilized at once, 
in order to march wherever the need appears, to de- 
feat the manceuvres of the egoists and monopolists, 
and to deliver them to justice. .. . 

Moniteur, XVII, 518. 

On the same day the Convention voted to fix maximum 
prices on all primary necessities, and referred the mode of 
execution to the Commission of Subsistence for report. 

A. P., LXXITI, 391. 

On September 5, Chammette, speaking for the deputation 
of Paris, said: 

...+ The tyrants of Europe, and the domestic ene- 
mies of the State, persist in their atrocious plan to 
conquer the French people by means of famine, in 
order to force upon it a shameful exchange of its lib- 
erty and its sovereignty for a bit of bread... . 

New seigniors, not less cruel, not less greedy, not 
less insolent than the others, have established them- 
selves upon the ruins of feudalism; they have rented 
or purchased the property of their former masters; 
they combine in order to tread the paths of crime and 
to speculate upon the public misery... . 

In consequence we are charged to ask of you the 
formation of a revolutionary army . . . and that this 
army shall be followed by an incorruptible tribunal, 
and by the fatal instrument that severs at a single 
blow both the plots and the lives of the plotters; that 
this army shall be ordered to force avarice and greed 
to give back the riches of the earth, the inexhaustible 
mother of all her children... . 


Then followed a confused struggle in the Convention be- 
tween, on the one hand, the supporters of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and of a policy of proceeding with due de- 
liberation in the determination upon needed measures, and 
on the other, its critics, who demanded instant action and 
who aimed to create a new executive committee. In the 


course of the struggle Danton outbid the opposition by de- 
manding 40 sous a day for sans-culottes who attended ward 
assemblies and by insisting upon more activity by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal “in order that every day some aristo- 
crat, some wretch, should pay for his crimes with his head.” 


The question of “ suspects ” was raised, and Bazire said: 


Who then are the individuals among whom is to be 
found the second class of suspects? It is the shop- 
keepers, the wholesalers, the brokers, the former at- 
torneys and bailiffs, who are insolent stewards, busi- 
ness agents, and valets, also the big bondholders, and 
all the cheats by nature, by profession, and by educa- 
tion. ... 

At the close of the session, upon recommendation by the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Convention voted the for- 
mation of a Revolutionary Army. 

Moniteur, XVII, 520 ff., 532. 

On September 9, the “ observer” Robin, attached to the 
Ministry of the Interior, reported: 

Agitators insinuate themselves in groups and wait 
for workmen returning from their labors, aiming to 
incite them to force the Commune to fix the price of 
wood and coal. They promise to lead an armed depu- 
tation to the Convention in order to compel it to fix 
the prices of all foods. 

Tuetey, Répertoire général, etc., IX, No. 1259. 

A similar report in almost the same words was made the 
following day by the agent Beraud. 

Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur, 1, 56-7. 

Decree fixing the price of grain, flour, and forage. .. . 
September 11. 

Section 1. (Provisions for an inventory.) 

Section 2. (Sale outside of market punished. Every 
transaction accompanied by certificate of origin and 
destination, with bondsmen for delivery as indicated. 
Retailers recorded in home municipality; carry certi- 
ficate to this effect. Millers cannot engage in trade. 
Must give three months notice before leaving busi- 
ness. 

Farmers and proprietors required to furnish at 
market quantities indicated by administrative authori- 
ties. Threshers may be requisitioned. 

Paris bakers must give three months notice before 
leaving business. ) 

Section 8. Art. 1. The price per quintal of the first 
quality of wheat shall not exceed 14 livres. 

(Following articles fix price of other grains, etc.) 

Art. 14. Independently of the price above set, there 
shall be added transport charges for each species of 
grain and forage, from the place of purchase to the 
destination. 

Art. 15. The maximum charge for cartage . . . shall 
not exceed five sous per quintal for each ‘eague on 
the high roads, and six for other roads. All drivers, 
dealers, and carters who refuse to conform to this 
price shall be requisitioned. 

Section’4. (Measures against exportation.) 

Caron, Recueil, 60-69. 

On September 23 the report of the Commission of Sub- 
sistence on maximum prices was made by deputy Coupé de 
VOise. After explaining that certain members of the com- 
mission were frightened by the difficulties of the problem, 
he said: 
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In ordinary times price is determined by the play 
of interests of buyer and seller. To interfere is use- 
less even for the best of governments. .. . 

But when widespread conspiracy, prompted by 
malevolence, perfidy, and passion, las broken this nat- 
ural balance of interests, in order to famish and 
despoil us, the safety of the people becomes the su- 
preme law. ... 

Your commission has concluded that it would be an 
endless task to descend into details concerning par- 
ticular commodities, localities, etc... . 

It has attempted to seize a simple general princi- 
ple which could be applied everywhere. . . . 

Moniteur, XVII, 775. 

On September 26, as the discussion of the measure pro- 
ceeded, deputy Lecointre attempted to criticize the basis 
adopted for the new schedules of prices. As he was howled 
down by the partisans of the project he printed his speech. 
He argued that an increase of one third over the prices of 
1790 was inadequate, meat having risen from a price vary- 
ing from 6 sous to 7 sous, 6 deniers to 15, 16, and even 22, 
24, and 26. He also showed that cretonne which sold at 
48 sous the ell in 1790 now brought 7 livres 10 sous, and 


that cloth of Louviers, formerly worth 25 livres was sell- 
ing at 81. He continued: 


This difference is still greater if I instance the 
coarser goods from which soldiers’ uniforms are made. 
. .. Now do you think it possible for the producers of 
cloth of Louviers, Lisieux, etc., etc., to continue to 
manufacture such goods when by reason of hasty leg- 
islation . . . you reduce the price of both material and 
manufactured product 128 per cent. How is the pro- 
ducer to replace his thread, his wool, if, above all, you 
add to his prospective losses those resulting from the 
fact that the wholesaler, who owes him, and who has 
as security for payment stock to the amount of 
600,000 livres, finds this stock reduced in value to 
216,000 livres, and from the further fact that the re- 
tailer with the cloths on hand worth 100,000 livres 
finds their value reduced to 86,000 livres. The con- 
sequences for them all will be ruin... . 

Opinion of L. Lecointre, etc., ete. 

On the same day the deputy Lozeau criticized the absence 
of a sufficient allowance for transportation charges. 

One must assume the impossibility of providing for 
the cartage of goods across France save at enormous 
expense, although before the war the same goods could 
be sent by sea or on navigable rivers at very small 
expense. ... A, P., LXXV, 189-190. 


Apropos of Lecointre’s arguments, the agent Rou: seville 
reported on September 26: 


The discussion which has taken place in the Con- 
vention upon fixing the prices of foods has made a bad 
impression upon the public. It is better to let an 
unhappy man indulge in his hopes upon such a matter 
than take them away as Lecointre has done. 

Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur, I, 205. 

On September 27 the agent Latour la Montagne re- 
ported that “the people have received with transports the 
decrees of the National Convention fixing the prices of arti- 
cles of primary necessity. ...” 

Tuetey, IX, No. 1433. 


On September 29 the decree was adopted which fixed the 
basis of maximum prices for products other than grain. 

Art. 1. The products which the Convention has 
judged to be of primary necessity, and of which it 
believes it should fix the maximum or highest prices 
are: fresh meat, salt meat and bacon, butter, sweet 
oil, cattle, salt fish, wine, brandy, vinegar, cider, beer, 
firewood, charcoal, coal, candles, fuel oil, salt, soda, 
soap, potassium, sugar, honey, white paper, leather, 
iron, lead, steel, copper, hemp, linen, wool, tissues, 
cloths, raw material for manufacturies, wooden shoes, 
. + « tobacco. 


Art. 2. (Special rates for charcoal, coal, firewood, 
tobacco, salt, and soap.) 

Art. 8. (Price until September 1, 1794, to be deter- 
mined by price of 1790 plus 4%.) 

Art. 4. (District administrations to placard prices 
within eight days.) 

Art. 7. (Fine, double value of product to be paid 
jointly by buyer and seller, unless buyer denounces 
infraction of law. Schedule of maximum prices must 
be posted by shopkeepers. ) 

Art. 8. (Wages to be fixed by general councils of 
communes, rate at 1790 plus 4%. No time limit, no 
penalty for infraction.) 

Art. 9. (Workmen and employers who refuse to 
work may be requisitioned and punished.) 

In the original plan it was stated in Article 3 that the 
maxinium is for first quality, except in case of wine and 
cider, when common quality was meant. 


Duvergier, Lois, VI, 198, 195. 


V. ArtemMpts or THE CONVENTION To IMPROVE AND 
Renver More Errective tHe Maximum 
LEGISLATION. 

On 19 Vendémiaire (October 10) St. Just reported in be- 
half of the Committee of Public Safety upon needed changes 
in the organization of the government. 

Of price-fixing, he said, among other things: 


...» Rates are necessary because of the circum- 
stances; but if emissions of assignats continue, and if 
the assignats already put out remain in circulation, 
the rich man who has savings will compete with the 
people, with agriculture and the useful arts, to take 
the labor which is necessary to them... . 

When you have rated products at a third, a fourth, 
or at half the price at which they were formerly, it is 
necessary to take out of the circulation a third, a 
fourth, or half the monetary sign. 

The rich, whose revenue is doubled by such ratings, 
should return to the country a part of this revenue in 
proportion to the benefit he has received. .. . 

The price of goods is further increased by the diffi- 
culties of cartage, the dearness of forage and horses. 
The roads are nearly all ruined... . 

When you adopted the Mazimum law, the enemies 
of the people, richer than he, bought above the 
marimum. 

The avarice of the sellers kept the markets from 
being supplied. The price of products had gone 
down, but the products themselves were scarce. . 

The commissioners of a large number of Communes 
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bought in competition, and as anxiety grows of itself, 
each one wished to have a large stock, and made 
famine certain by attempting to guard himself from it. 
A. P., LXXVII, 313-317. 
Articles 7-11 of the law, adopted the same day, attempted 
to control requisitions, prevent competition between agents, 
and to provide regular sources of supply for Paris and the 
more needy departments. 
Duvergier, Lois, VI, 219-220. 
On 1 Brumaire (October 22) the Convention constituted a 
special Commission of Subsistence and Supplies, giving to 
it the functions which belonged in such matters to the Min- 
istry of the Interior. It was to enforce the laws of Sep- 
tember 11 and September 29 especially, take charge of re- 
quisitions, distribution of necessities of life to needy locali- 
ties, etc. Caron, Recueil, 16-24. 
On 11 Brumaire (November 1) Barére reported on the 
maximum legislation in behalf of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Among other things, he said: 


What has agriculture done for liberty? It has 
sought only to swell its profits . . . to starve the mar- 
kets, to raise the price of all necessaries of life. 

What has commerce done for liberty? It has per- 
mitted itself to become paralyzed . . . it has exhausted 
the springs of trade by secret exportations; it has not 
nourished the Republic by importations which are per- 
fectly easy. ... 

After arguing the necessity of a general maximum, he 
continued : 

What has been the consequence of this price-fixing 
which was more general than the first? . . Aristocracy 
has in the first place profited by it... . The rich man, 
the aristocrat, and the ill-disposed, bought for his own 
personal advantage, or, rather, to empty suddenly the 
shop of the merchant, and to bring suffering upon the 
less fortunate citizens who cannot buy in quantity and 
must live from day to day. Thus the bulk of the 
goods simply changed storehouses. Instead of being 
in the merchant’s shop it was in the rich man’s 

. .. It is necessary to forbid merchants to sell more 
of any goods to one citizen than to another. 

... Itis the function of the new Commission to open 
all shops, to revive manufactures, to provide the 
stores, if necessary, by utilizing the law of preemp- 
tion, which renders the Republic temporary proprie- 
tor of everything which commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture have produced or brought upon the soil of 
France. 

But the force given by the Convention to this new 
institution would not produce all its effect unless the 
Convention fixes its attention upon two essential vices 
in the law of Mazimum. 

The first vice . . . the most insidious, because it 
affects the execution of the law, results from the lack 
of energy in administration . . . even from the sordid 
interest in the hearts of those entrusted with public 
functions. . . . 

In some regions the administrators and the munici- 
pal officers have relatives in commerce, in one or 
another branch of industry. .. . 

The Committee therefore thinks it necessary to es- 


tablish the bases of price-fixing, and to make the rate 
at the center (rather than locally)... . 

The second vice comes from the insufficiency of the 
law itself. This law should take account of every 
stage, from the producer who furnishes the raw mate- 
rial to the retail merchant who selis to each citizen for 
his daily needs. The law of maximum should cover 
this useful chain of producers, manipulators, manufac- 
turers, makers, wholesale merchants, and retailers. . . . 

The first law has appeared to favor exclusively the 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers, and not to 
take account of the small maker who almost always 
belongs to the poorer class. . . . 

To adhere to the first law .. . is to exhaust the 
small shops and to favor the large establishments. . . . 

It is at the source then that the maximum should 
begin. 1. With the stocks of raw material. 2. Then 
the factory. 38. Next the wholesaler. 4. Now the 
retailer. 5. To be quite fair, it is necessary to add 
a fixed rate per league for transportation from the 
factory or from the storehouse. . . . 

Finally, the rate placed upon goods should have two 
motives; first, the welfare of the people, and the bet- 
terment of its lot; second, the legitimate gains of labor 
and industry. A. P., LXXVIII, 142-8. 

On the same day the Convention adopted the following 
decree: 

Article I. There shall be made immediately under 
the supervision of commissioners named by the Com- 
mission of Subsistence and Supplies a table, contain- 
ing: 1. The price which each species of merchandise 
comprised in the law of maximum bore at the place of 
production or manufacture in 1790, increased by a 
third. 2. A rate per league for transportation. 8. 
5% profit for the wholesale merchant. 4. 10% profit 
for the retailer. 

Article 4. The National Convention, wishing to 
come to the aid of the less fortunate portion of the 
people, decrees that an indemnity shall be accorded to 
the citizen merchants or makers, who shall show that, 
by reason of the effects of the law of maximum, they 
have lost their entire fortune or that their capital has 
been reduced below the sum of 10,000 livres. 

Article 7. The manufacturers and the wholesale 
merchants who since the law of maximum have ceased 
to produce or to trade shall be treated as suspicious 
persons. 

Article 8. The Commission of Subsistence and Sup- 
plies shall report within a month upon the execution 
of the present decree in the different departments of 
the Republic. Duvergier, Lois, VII, 80-81. 

On 25 Brumaire a decree was adopted to facilitate the 
distribution of grain and flour. 


Article 2. Administrative bodies, municipalities, or 
citizens shall not oppose the circulation or transpor- 
tation of grain requisitioned for the armies, for the 
department of Paris, and for the supply of markets, 
upon any pretext whatever, though they should pre- 
tend not to have enough for their own consumption. 

Article 4. Milling shall be uniform. Nor more 
than fifteen pounds of bran per quintal shall be ex- 
tracted... . 
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Article 5. Bakers shall make and sell only one 
kind of bread. 

Article 6. . . . Bread shall be composed of three 
quarters of wheat flour and one quarter of rye, or of 
barley in places where a sufficient quantity of rye does 
not exist. Recueil, 77. 

On 26 Pluvidse (February 14, 1794) the Committee on 
Commerce reported to the Committee of Public Safety, 
among other things, the following upon the working of the 
law upon monopoly and the maximum laws: 


It is true that food products and merchandise are 
priced, but malevolence has, by arbitrary acts, de- 
stroyed the happy effect which price fixing should 
produce. Many protests have shown that goods have 
been priced very high in places where they are pro- 
duced and very low where they are sold. The result 
of this infraction of the law is that retailers especially 
have suffered heavy losses, and that their shops have 
been emptied very quickly. Forced to buy at prices 
higher than they can get when they sell they have been 
unable to replenish their stock and have become ob- 
jects of suspicion and hatred. For this reason pro- 
ducing communities are surfeited while communities 
which consume are in want. The lack of raw material 
also, because of the cessation of foreign trade, has 
compelled many manufacturers to reduce the number 
of their employees. Commerce is evidently in a state 
of stagnation, and this condition is rendered worse by 
the egoism of the rich who seek to withdraw their for- 
tunes from it and by the sort of proscription in which 
all merchants seem to be involved. 

Procés-verbaux du Comité, etc., II, 806-7. 

On 3 Ventéise (February 21) the Commission of Subsis- 
tence and Supplies presented the report asked for on 2 Bru- 
maire. Among other things, it said: 

. . » When we reflect that this immense work was 
without precedent, that it had never been attempted, 
nor any preparations made for it, that to carry it out 
there were neither men trained to such tasks, nor col- 
lected materials, not a settled mode of procedure, nor 
even a nomenclature of the objects upon which prices 
were to be put, it is clear that these obstacles were 
so great that they could be overcome only with the 
aid of the authority of the National Convention and 
the force of public opinion. . . . 

Eager to ascertain the facts, we have sought infor- 
mation in every quarter... . 

A nomenclature as complete as possible has been 
drawn up, printed, and sent to all the districts, to all 
the municipalities known on account of their indus- 
tries, to all the principal places of production, to the 
popular societies, with earnest requests to indicate the 
prices in 1790 of the different articles and to add to 
the nomenclature the names of any articles which may 
have been overlooked. . . . 

The larger number of those whom we have con- 
sulted have answered our questions, many eagerly, 
but there were some, certain districts, certain com- 
munes noted for their industries . . . which were deaf 
to the appeal of their country .. . they have refused 
any response whatsoever. . . . In order that their 


selfish silence should not injure the cause, we have 
gained the necessary information by examining bills 
of lading for merchandise sold by the use of such 


Barére then read a long report in behalf of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, in part as follows: 

Citizens, the law of Maximum was a snare set for 
the Convention by the enemies of the Republic. . . . 
The National Convention, like the laborious savants, 
who know how to extract beneficent remedies from 
even the most subtle poisons, is finally to secure from 
the law of Maximum the advantages which the people 
have not ceased to demand. 

Recall the direction given at that epoch to public 
opinion. On the one hand they excited the cupidity 
of men connected with every branch of industry and 
commerce; on the other they excited the people against 
the merchants; they flattered the greed of one party, 
while they exasperated the wretchedness of the 
other... . 

The scheme was to seduce the people by presenting 
to it first only a law of mazimum upon subsistences, 
things about which the people listen more readily to 
their fears than to calculations. But the schemers 
felt that by presenting only a part of the poison, it 
would be swallowed without distrust, and that soon 
there would be no hesitation in all parts of the indus- 
trial and commercial body. 

The disastrous effect of this measure of the mazi- 
mum, at length become absolutely necessary, began, 
when it was generalized, to display its baneful influ- 
ence upon commerce, upon prices, upon the supply of 
articles of vital necessity to the citizens. 

Then the Convention . . . decreed on 11 Brumaire 
a supplement to the law of Maximum... . 

The work that the Commission of Subsistence and 
Supplies has just presented to you . . . will stir in- 
dustry and bring the consumer and the producer to- 
gether. ... 

The consumer will no longer buy merchandise which 
shall have passed through five or six greedy hands. .. . 

Under the influence of the original law each district 
of the Republic had prepared a particular maximum. 
We had, then, more than six hundred maximums or 
tariffs for the same goods. 

Selfishness has acted equally upon the producer and 
the consumer. The maker put his price high. . . . So 
the retailer could neither buy nor sell and was ruined. 

It is necessary that commerce should be made to 
understand your determination to have the law en- 
forced. 

In some places Representatives of the People have 
permitted themselves to suspend it; in other places 
the constituted authorities have disdained to carry it 
out. In still other towns the rich are willing to flatter 
the greed of the merchant and help render the law im- 
possible of execution. In the manufactories the work- 
men are told that the law is at fault for all the trou- 
os « Moniteur, XIX, 526-8, 538, 554 ff. 

Legendre remarked that there was a scarcity of meat due 
to waste, abandonment of fasts, etc. He said that the mas- 
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ter butchers were honest, but their employees cause trouble. 


- These men had often been dismissed for theft. “ These 


mercandiers try to get all the meat. They unite in the 
markets, at the farms, pool their money, buy oxen, cows, 
calves, in short everything there. The honest butchers are 
then obliged themselves to buy of the mercandiers.” 

Tableaux to be printed and sent to districts by 1 Ger- 
minal. 

On 30 Ventdse it was decided that the wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s profits should be based on the transport charges 
as well as the price of 1790 plus one third. 

Moniteur, XX, 7. 

On 11 Prairial (May 30) the Convention voted that the 
constituted authorities should proceed to fix wages. 

“Tableau du Maximum Général.” 2 vols. Prefaced 
by an “ Instruction.” 
Classification: 
I. Foods: 

1. Meat, fresh and salted; fish, dried, salted, 
smoked. 2. Dried beans. 38. Products of living ani- 
mals. 4. Drinks. 

II. Groceries and Condiments: 

5. Brandies, vinegars, oils, butters, cheeses, sugars, 
ete. Objects of primary necessity, suets, candles, 
soaps, tobaccos, salts, etc. Articles needed in shops 
and factories. 

III. Clothing: 

6. Woolens and draperies. Hemps and cordings. 
8. Threads and ribbons of thread. 9. Cloths. 10. 
Cotton and cottonades. 11. Stockings. 12. Silks. 
13. Leathers, shoes, and belts. 14. Hats. 15. 
Papers. 

IV. Metals and Combustibles: 

16. Iron. 17. Hardware. 18. Wood for construc- 
tion and interior work. 19. Firewood. 20. Charcoal 
and coal. 


The Tableau for the locality shall contain seven 
columns: 

1. Denomination of goods and merchandise. 

2. Indication of places of production or manufac- 
ture. 

8. Distance from places of departure to places of 
consumption. 

4. Prices of 1790 increased by one third. 

5. Expenses of transportation, per quintal, in pro- 
portion to distance. 

6. Price which the wholesaler should make, includ- 
ing purchase price, plus transport charges, and 5% 
profit, the latter calculated upon the 1790 price plus 
one third. 

7. Price which the retailer should make, adding 
10%, calculated also upon the price of 1790 plus one 
third. 

The rates for cartage are not fixed, but are subject 
to agreement, without affecting the transportation al- 
lowance in the final price. Allowances supposed to be 
liberal enough. 

Total number of pages in the price report... .1278. 

Schedule No. 1 fills 113. 

Schedule No. 6 fills 115. 

Schedule No. 17 fills 114. 

Under No. 6 draperies of Sedan occupy 3 pages, of Car- 


cassonne 1 page, of Montopellier 2 pages, of Rheims 6 
pages, of Beauvais 2% pages, of Paris 4 page. 

On 8 Messidor (June 26) the Convention voted a decree 
in reference to the new crop. 


Article 9. Every farmer shall be obliged to have 
threshed during the harvesting a part of his grain, in 
order to provision the markets of the citizens of the 
communes. .. . Recueil, 103. 


On 13 Thermidor (July 31) the Committee of Public 
Safety adopted a regulation to the effect that: 


Wishing to prepare the means of bringing back 
abundance throughout the Republic and to provide all 
consumers the means of finding in the markets every- 
thing which shall be necessary to them, decrees that 

Art. 1. All farmers are commandeered and required 
to provision the market with a sufficient quantity of 
every kind of product and especially of grain. 


Two days later the Commission of Commerce and Sup- 
plies sent out a circular explaining that: 


The fears which had spread abroad about the sup- 
ply of food had so to speak annihilated the markets. 
The majority of communes, instead of having grain 
brought there according to the terms of the law of 
September 11, had preferred to have the grain stored 
in communal storehouses, intending to provision each 
commune by means of requisitions. 

This method of provisioning, which hid the food 
from the sight of the people, only increased the alarm. 

The Convention by its decree of 8 Messidor has or- 
dered the reestablishment of markets, and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety by its regulation, sent here- 
with, has prescribed the measures which must be 
taken to insure the execution of the law. 


Recueil, 108-9. 


VI. Experience witH THE MaximuM LEGISLATION IN 
Paris, FROM SEPTEMBER, 1798, To JuLy, 1794. 


The agent X reported on September 28, 1793: 


In the groups there are various opinions of the law 
fixing prices. Some feel assured that the results will 
be good, others that they will be mischievous, and that 
the rich will be the only ones to profit by them, be- 
cause the rich will be able to accumulate supplies, 
which, in turn, will cause a scarcity worse than high 
prices.” 

Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur, 1, 225. 

The agent Beraud reported on September 30: 


The malevolent, to despoil Paris of objects of the 
first necessity, lay in stocks whatever the cost. The 
grocers say they have never sold so much. 

Caron, Ibid., 236-7. 

The general list of maximum prices was announced in 
Paris on 22 Vendémiaire (October 13). 

On the following day it was stated in the General Council 
of the Commune: 

“ Several merchants have closed their shops; several have 
declared that they have no more sugar, or oil, or candles.” 

The Councillor Brichet suggests that the Revolutionary 
Army guillotine the richest farmer in each village. 


Extract from report on the situation of Paris, 28 Vendé- 
miaire (October 19): 
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Certain products, such as sugar and soap, are alto- 
gether lacking almost everywhere. 

The Revolutionary Army is slandered throughout 
the countryside. . . . The peasants, already disgrun- 
tled at the fixing of prices, are not inclined to let the 
Army enter their places and, if they refuse to sell, 
take away what they are hoarding. 

The markets are nearly empty. Scarcely are the 
peasants arrived when harpies in women’s clothes 
throw themselves upon their stock and take what they 
can grab. Then these harpies dispute the prices, and 
often the wretched peasant cannot tell which creature 
has his goods. ... Caron, Paris, etc., 1, 249-250. 

On 8 Brumaire (October 29) the General Council of the 
Commune of Paris adopted a bread card system to prevent 
crowding and rioting at the doors of the bakeries. 


Persons making a declaration of needs shall obtain 
a card entitling them each day for the month next 
ensuing their amount of bread indicated in the declara- 
tion. They shall leave each time with the bakers 
designated by them the day’s coupon. These cou- 
pons shall prove the use of the flour distributed the 
day previous at the grain market. The bakers who 
break the rules shall be punished by a fine of 50 
livres. ... Moniteur, XVIII, 2938. 

On 7 Brumaire in the Convention Sergent complains that 
the price of butter has been fixed in Paris at 20 sous, while 
at a distance of six leagues, where butter is made, the same 
price is set. So Paris gets no butter. Lecointe-Puyrevaux 
added: 

The price of flannel has been set at 8 livres 10 sous. 
What have the rascally merchants done? They have 
provided themselves with goods similar to flannel; and 
these goods, which cost them 4 livres 10 sous, they 
sell at 8 livres 10 sous. 

Beffroy reports the following conversation of two mer- 
chants: 

How do you find the Mazimum? Said one. Not 
so bad. But, they have put a fixed price upon goods. 
Well, the State is actually paying me 9 livres for 
something which formerly cost me only 7 livres 10 
sous. Moniteur, XVIII, 289. 

On 19 Brumaire (November 9) the section Finistére 
(Paris) denounced merchants who made a distinction of 


quality between goods sold at the maximum and goods sold 
for more. 


Tuetey, Répertoire, ete., IX, No. 6433. 

On 30 Brumaire the section Unity (Paris) sent to the 
Convention a petition, declaring, among other things, that 

The sans-culottes are forced to buy in retail food 
products of every sort adulterated in such ways as to 
injure their health, and even to poison them. . . . 

Is it not piteous, for example, to have to buy pear 
juice for wine, oil of poppies for olive oil, ashes for 
pepper, and starch for sugar? ... 

A. P., LXXIX, 555. 

The agent Grivel wrote on 20 Frimaire (December 10) : 


I have, I think, shown in my different reports that 
if prompt changes were not made in the provisions of 
the law of Maximum, and that if precautionary meas- 
ures for the provisioning of Paris were not taken at 


once, supplies of several kinds would fail. My pre- 
sentiments in this respect are unhappily justified. The 
changes desired have not been made, and supplies 
have not been procured. Paris is not without certain 
articles of merchandise and is on the point of lacking 
still others. There is no soap, almost no refined or 
raw sugar, very little brandy, and much less wine than 
is required. ... I repeat, we shall lack the most essen- 
tial things if prompt measures are not taken to pro- 
vide them. One of these measures must surely be a 
law of Maximum based more exactly upon the intrinsic 
value of the merchandise in the hand of the producer, 
with provision for an honest profit for wholesaler and 
retailer. ... Caron, Paris, etc., I, 254-255. 
The agent Grivel wrote on 29 Frimaire: 


The defects of the law of Maximum and the prac- 
tice of requisitioning merchandise, pursued in nearly 
all communes, mean in a way the stoppage of all com- 
merce. The consequence is that Paris will soon lack 
all articles of consumption, for Paris, which has lit- 
tle territory of its own and raises nothing, while it 
manufactures and consumes much, can subsist only 
on the things which come from all parts of France. 
It is then of the utmost importance to hasten the re- 
form of the law of Maximum and to annul all requisi- 
tions of communes, which, by isolating one from the 
others, interrupt all communication between the dif- 
ferent groups of individuals who people the Republic. 

Caron, Paris, etc., I, 290-291. 

From report of Grivel, 1 Nivése (December 21) : 


The distribution of bread cards has just been com- 
pleted. There are no more crowds at the doors of the 
bakeries. Order and calmness are restored. The ill- 
disposed are chagrined at all this. .. . 

Ibid., I, 305. 

From report of Dugas, 5 Nivése: 


Certain grocers, who do not sell over the counter at 
prices above the maximum, employ agents who call at 
private houses to offer oil at 3 livres a pound and 
sugar at 8 livres 10 sous. 

Ibid., I, 394. Cf., II, 228. 


From report of Pourvoyeur, 11 Nivése: 


The merchants have quite lifted their masks. They 
increase their prices day by day. . . . Since the law 
of Maximum the people have become indignant at the 
method the butchers practice in selling meat, which 
is three-quarters bones and scraps (réjouissance). 
. . . This is the same as paying 30 sous a pound.... 
As to other goods, their prices are going up also. 
Cloth for shirts is very dear, calico also. Stockings 
are unreasonable. Ibid., II, 109-110. 


From report of Charmont, 12 Nivése (January 1, 1794): 


Everywhere more and more compiaint is heard of 
the bad quality of the bread, which at this moment 
causes terrible pains in the bowels, eccompanied with 
fever. This often so weakens the patient that he be- 
comes the victim of serious illness. . . . 

Ibid., II, 114. 

On 13, 14 Nivése Grivel writes that maximum is enforced 
upon grocers, but that merchants selling other products of 
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primary necessity are not watched. Meat, butter, eggs, 
beans, sold above maximum. If one refuses, insults follow. 

Waggoners, cabbies, and workmen also overcharge. 

On 14 Nivose the agent Siret writes that charcutiers who 
used to sell raw pork sell only cooked pork because the un- 
cooked is rated in the law. He adds: 

They say that their rules permit them to sell only 
cooked meat . . . that if up to the present time they 
allowed themselves to sell the other, it was an abuse 
which should no longer take place in an austere re- 
public. 

From Rapports de Grivel and Siret, edited by 
Pierre Caron, in Bulletin de la Commission, 
1907, p. 109. 

On 20 Nivose Siret says people are beginning to find fault 
with Commission of Subsistence. 

They compare past plenty with the present vearth, 
and without troubling themselves for the causes which 
produce it, they resort to all sorts of wild reasonings 
and erroneous calculations, from which the conclusion 
is always in criticism of the administration. This is 
what I have observed in the majority of the mobs. 

Caron, Bulletin, 117. 

From the report of Mercier, 22 Nivose: 


Products are at exorbitant prices. A cabbage costs 
14, 15 and 16 sous; beans 18 and 20 sous a quart; 
peas 20 sous a quart; lentils one livre 4 sous; butter 
86, 40, 45 sous a pound; milk 12 sous a pint. Still 
little or none can be had. In fine everything is ex- 
tremely dear, and to crown our misfortunes, the mer- 
chants have the infamy to keep on saying that soon 
there will be no goods at all at Paris. 

Caron, Paris, etc., II, 310. 

On 25 Nivose Grivel reports that 


Speculators go in search of products to the com- 
munes which produce them, and then they sell them 
to other speculators whom they meet on the road. 
These sell them again at a large profit before the 
goods finally arrive at the gates of the city. 

Caron, Bulletin, etc., 126-7. 

On 26 Nivose Siret explains non-enforcement of maximum 
especially in rural communes. He says: 

Several communes favor the non-execution of the 
law, either by publicly authorizing sales in the mar- 
kets at more than the legal price or by imposing 
silence on the people in an indirect manner, through 
the presence of the armed force under pretext of 
maintaining order and police. 

The popular societies themselves, composed of farm 
owners, renters, and other interested persons, wink at 
such proceedings. Ibid., 127-8. 

On 28 Nivése Grivel comments on rise of wages, some 
workmen getting four or five times what they were pre- 
viously paid. Remarks that it is dangerous to press the 
farmer too much, for if his cost of labor, tools, etc., become 
too great, he will cease to work and every one will suffer. 
He adds that “in the poultry market the wives of workmen 
and of market agents buy the best birds, paying the highest 
prices.” Tbid., 132. 

On 3 Pluvidse (January 22) Siret writes: 


The carter, the thresher, the day laborer demands 


three times the pay his work is worth. He gives as 
his reason the increase in the price of food, but food 
has not tripled. If the farmer offers to feed him, he 
refuses to work. The fact is that this class of citizens 
bases its demands on the scarcity of laborers and asks 
enormous wages. ‘This enables them to gorge them- 
selves with wine and good cheer and pass half their 
lives in idleness. 

One can say as much of the porters, market agents, 
and other Paris workmen. They are not ashamed to 
ask 100 sous for a task which would be generously 
paid for at 10 sous a year ago. They boast publicly 
of gaining in a day enough to enable them to lie 
around and get drunk the rest of the decade. 

The poultry and fish dealers charge exorbitantly 
for their wares, but have no trouble in selling. It is 
not rare to see a day laborer pay 12 livres, even 15, 
for a bird not worth 4. When it costs no effort to 
gain money, one takes little care about the way it is 
spent. Ibid., 139. 

On 7 Pluvidse Grivel writes: 


It is singular, but disgraceful withal, how irregu- 
lar is the enforcement of the law in Paris and the en- 
virons. Certain merchants are compelled to observe 
it, while others evade it secretly, some even openly, 
without anybody taking the trouble to bring them to 
terms, indeed without anybody seeming to notice what 
they are doing. 

In the communes on the outskirts of the city the 
prices of the necessaries of life do not follow the 
maximum law but the prices of other articles which 
are not of daily use... . 

Courbevoie is only two short leagues from Paris, 
and prices should be the same in both places. Never- 
theless, everything is dearer at Courbevoie, because 
each sells at the price he chooses without hindrance. 
The merchants are for the most part members of the 
local revolutionary committee or of the popular so- 
ciety, and they help one another in freeing them- 
selves from the operation of the law. . . . 

Ibid., 142-3. 

In regard to this Siret wrote on 14 Pluvidse that he had 
spoken to a citizen about the matter, and the reply was, “I 
do as the rest. If they guillotine me, they will have to 
guillotine the committee of surveillance, the municipality, 
and the popular society, for they do the same thing.” 

Tbid., 155. 

On 11 Pluvidése complaint was made in the General Coun- 
cil of the Commune of Paris that it was difficult to obtain 
meat, and that butchers reserved certain quantities for 
regular customers and for “aristocrats.” The Council ac- 
cordingly forbade butchers to deliver meat. 

Moniteur, XTX, 598-599. 

About 29 Pluvidse (February 17) Council authorizes 
Revolutionary Committees to deliver to innkeepers “ who 
give food at moderate prices bons to obtain meat... . As to 
caterers de luxe, it refers to the prudence of the said com- 
mittees. 

“ A deputation of butchers puts the blame on the mercan- 
diers, who have no fixed residence,,and pay attention to 
nothing except money.” 

Moniteur, XTX, 616. 


Between 29 Pluvidse and 15 Ventése the Council takes 
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measures to check the pillage of wagons on the road to 
Paris, and to prevent the owners from being compelled to 
deliver their goods at a low price. 
Moniteur, XIX, 645. 
On I Ventése (February 19) Perriére reported: 


The other day, rue de la Montagne Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, almost all occupied by butchers, a woman en- 
tered the shop in the midst of the crowd that was 
waiting. When it came her turn to be served she 
asked for the meat she wanted, and calculating how 
much it should be on the basis of the maximum she 
handed this sum to the butcher and asked him if that 
was enough. He said “No.” Well, she replied, if 
that is not enough for you, it is enough for the law, 
and then walked out in spite of his cries. . . . 

Dauban, Paris in 1794 and 1795, p. 58. 

On 4 Ventdse Grivel writes that in some cases prices are 


doubling. A goose costs 25 livres, vegetables in similar pro- 
portions. He adds: 

“T know families which have only cheese and bread to 
live on. They are unable to procure meat or vegetables of 
any kind.” Caron, Bulletin, ete., 184. 

On 5 Ventédse Siret reports that persons from the fau- 
burg Saint-Antoine have taken the road to Vincennes and 
pillaged all the peasant wagons they met, paying in some 
cases, in others not. The peasants swore they would bring 
nothing more to the city. A little later same proceeding 
ascribed to revendeurs. Thid., 185, 200. 

On 11 Ventése (March 1) the armed force of Paris 
adopted the following order of the day: 


A commerce of a new kind is going on. III-dis- 
posed women citizens go from market to market, buy- 
ing butter and eggs, and selling them again to well- 
to-do citizens, while the honest republican, who wishes 
complete justice and equality, is deprived of these ar- 
ticles. The good brothers, the sans-culottes, who 
would be ashamed of taking anything for themselves, 
have amongst them beings cheap enough, altogether 
assassins, who become the contemptible instruments 
of the evil rich, egoists and enemies of the Republic. 

Tuetey, Répertoire, X, No. 1864. 

On 12 Ventése order of day to armed force to prevent dis- 
orders at distribution of meat. 

Patrols sent to arrest persons who “ Re-sell eggs, butter, 
and meat at prices above the maximum.” 

Tuetey, X, No, 1872. 

Mercier in his Nouveau Paris, Chapter XC, describes the 
“Grande Disette of 1794.” Apropos of a decree of the 
Commune reducing the ration of meat to a pound a decade, 
he describes a scene in the Central Market: 

What tender hearted persons could see without 
tears crowds of men and women running along the 
narrow aisles of the market, following porters bent 
under sides of beef, the porters themselves hurrying 
to escape being mobbed by the multitude whose eyes 
seemed to devour the meat! What bitter cries were 
heard on every side! Chagrin darkened every coun- 
tenance... . One saw gend’armes running their horses 
between the stalls, which were only three feet apart. 
On the pretext of preventing accidents they caused 
them themselves, at the same time favoring by astute 
tactics the most shameful traffic. Rascals under or- 
ders from the Commune made the women stand in 


line, but while they waited their turn and shivered 
with the cold, porters forming an impenetrable ram- 
part with their shoulders before the stalls carried off 
whole sides of beef, and when the lion’s share was 
gone, the women drawn up two by two had not ad- 
vanced a step and hundreds were obliged to leave with 
empty hands. ... 


On 13 Ventdse Latour la Montagne reported: 


The sight of several women wounded in the jams 
about the doors of the shops has revolted the people 
in several quarters. In the distribution of the least 
important products it is strength which decides, and 
several women this morning almost lost their lives to 
obtain a quarter of a pound of butter. . . . 

Dauban, Ibid., 143-4. 


On 14 Ventose Perriére reported: 


The journeymen masons and carpenters do not wish 
to work for less than six livres a day. From decade 
to decade they add ten sous. It is the same with day 
laborers in these trades; they have succeeded in get- 
ting 8 livres 10 sous. If their demands are ques- 
tioned, they threaten to quit working... . 

On every side we hear outcries against this tyranny 
of the workmen. It is hoped . . . that their wages 
will be fixed in the new maximum, for, otherwise, all 
its provisions will be rendered nugatory. Labor is a 
commodity like the rest, and it is the essential basis 
of the price of other things. It should, therefore, be 
regulated and should become proportional in its 
Ibid., 149. 

On 17 Ventdse Monin reports: 


Gate and Petit Market of Saint-Jacques.—At six 
in the morning several wagons came loaded with pro- 
visions. The women have stopped them and seized 
the butter they contained. One of them in climbing 
upon a wheel was knocked down and badly cut over 
the eye. The sight of blood did not frighten the 
others, some of whom have been thrown down and 
trodden under foot. A portion of the butter was sold 
at the maximum, but the rest has not been paid for. 
“We shall not come any more,” said a peasant 
woman, who had lost the price of eleven pourds of 
butter. ... Ibid., 178. 


On 17 Ventédse Rolin reported: 


The citizen women appear to be losing patience. 
To-day at four in the morning the doors of the butcher 
shops were besieged. The Guard was summoned at 
the door of the Citizen Payen, master butcher, rue 
Galande, place Maubert, but the women, number one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred, resisted the armed 
force, and have declared that they would not budge 
until they had had some meat. As late as seven 
o'clock no meat had been delivered and violent mur- 
murs were heard. The women screamed at the top” 
of their voices that it was better to pay 20 or 80 sous 
a pound and have meat when they wanted it than to 
pay only 14 sous and not have any. This was gen- 
erally applauded. I tried to tell them that the un- 
fortunate poor could not then get any, but they re- 
torted that workmen who used to gain 20 sous now 
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gained 100 sous, and that in consequence they could 
get along easily, they could pay even triple since they 
made quadruple... . Ibid., 185. 


On 26 Ventdse Siret shows why goods are not sold at the 
maximum in the villages round about Paris. 


We have seen committees of suiveillance address 
very severe resolutions to the municipalities about this 
failure to execute the law. But these resolutions 
have been acts of form. They have never produced 
nor could they produce any effect. The butcher 
continued to sell meat at 20 sous, the charcutiers 
pork for 24, the grocer candles for 24, and raw sugar 
for 40 and 50 sous, although they had all signed the 
resolutions in question. 

Caron, Bulletin, etz., 214. 

On 6 Germinal (March 26) the Résumé at the Ministry 
of the Interior reports under “ Situation de Paris”: 


There is much murmuring against the first numbers 
of the law of mazimum, because it puts prices too 
high. This is too burdensome for the poorer class, 
they say. It gives all the advantages to the mer- 
chants. .. . Dauban, Paris, etc., 301. 


On 23 Germinal (April 12) a circular of the Commission 
of Subsistence and Supplies declared 

The law of Maximum was impatiently awaited by 
the people, who directed all their hopes toward it, 
looking upon it as the end of their sacrifices. The 
merchants themselves, who had said that they could 
not submit to the unfair terms of the first law, seemed 
to promise that with more favorable conditions com- 
merce would reopen its shops and would display its 
wonted energy. The new mazimum is proclaimed. 
. . » Already we are scandalized by the violation of 
the law and the inertia of commerce. Products are 
hidden from the eyes of the people or their quality is 
so poor that the people are compelled to seek infringe- 
ments of the law as a remedy for famine. 


Ibid., 841. 


The maximum for wages was published by the Commune 
of Paris on 5 Thermidor. Workmen complained that it 
bore no relation to cost of food. According to Messager du 
Boir of 14 Thermidor these workmen on the 9th: 

. . . had even displayed their ill-humor when the 
rebellious municipals were being carried to the Place 
de la Révolution by calling them jestingly “ff... 
Maximum.” 

Aulard, Réaction Thermidorienne, I, 11. 


On August 15, 1794, James Monroe wrote from Paris: 


I never saw in the circumstances of men more ap- 
parent content with the lot they enjoy, than has been 
shown everywhere since my arrival. In the course of 
the last year the Convention recommended it to the 
people, as the surest means of support for their 
armies, to increase the sphere of cultivacion, nor was 
any country ever blessed with a more productive har- 
vest. Many fathers of families, and a great propor- 
tion of the young men, are sent to the frontiers, and 
it was feared it would be difficult to reap and secure 
it; but the women, the boys, and the girls, even to ten- 
der age, have supplied their places. I saw this with 


amazement on my route from Havre to this place, and 
am told ’tis generally the case. 
Writings, II, 25. 


VII. Experience or Orner Parts or FrRaNcE WITH 
THE Maximum. 

On October 15, 1793, the General Council of Versailles 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas the ill-will or the avarice of certain mer- 
chants would incline them to withdraw a part of the 
stock of articles of primary necessity in view of the 
approaching announcement’ of maximum prices; 

Whereas it is equally to be feared that other indi- 
viduals, selfish or ill-intentioned, should hoard pro- 
visions, a procedure which would occasion for all 
other citizens a general dearth of goods of primary 
necessity ; 

The assembly . . . decrees . . . that commissioners 
shall be named to make house to house searches, at 
the homes of merchants and other individuals, in 
houses inhabited or uninhabited, parks, cellars and 
coolers, to determine the quantity and kind of goods 
of primary necessity to be found in such places and 
to decide if they are being hoarded.... 

Quoted in Revue de l’Histoire de Versailles et de 
Seine-et-Oise, 1904, p. 126. 

On 6 Frimaire (November 26) the sections and club of 
Orleans petition for the death penalty against merchants 
who fail fraudulently, alleging losses by reason of the law 
of maximum. A. P., LXXX, 142. 

Maximum prices were established in the district of Chau- 
mont, 2 Frimaire. Shortly afterward the district directors 
alleged that: 

Several merchants, makers, and retailers, seek to 
elude the law, demanding besides the maximum a spe- 
cial sum called “ pins,” “ nuts,” etc. 

Other merchants deceive their brethren by selling 
everything at the maximum, although the products 
designated by each general term are of very different 
quality, and for only those of the first quality should 
the highest prices be asked. . . . 

(Others do not replace merchandise. Directory or- 
ders arrested as suspects those who break the laws of 
July 26, September 11, 29, sent before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal and punished with death.) 

Art. 4. Makers, merchants, and retailers who 
should close their shops or discontinue their com- 
merce; those who shall not offer proof within a week 
. . . that they have employed every possible resource 
to obtain goods; those who shall have wickedly and 
designedly taken their stock off thei: shelves . . . shall 
be accused of an attempt to bring into disfavor the 
law of September 29... . Lorain, 473-4. 


The English lady, already quoted, wrote from Peronne: 


The shopkeepers secreted as many of their goods 
as they could; and, when the day arrived, the people 
laid siege to them in crowds, some buying at the 
maximum, others less ceremonious, and in a few hours 
little remained in the shops but the fixtures. 

Residence in France, II, 49. 


On 3 Nivdse (December 23) the Popular Society of 
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Gobian (Hérault) sent an address to the Convention con- 
taining these statements: 

Yes, Citizens and Representatives, everything has 
been badly arranged in this interesting price-fixing. 
Everything has been left to local action. Each dis- 
trict has consulted only its peculiar advantages, and 
the different communes their respective interest.. The 
greatest diversity, the most shocking chaos and con- 
tradictions may be noted in this respect, not only from 
one department to another, but in the same depart- 
ment between the different districts which compose it 
and the communes which belong to them. It is a fact 
that products and merchandise are very often higher 
at the places where they are made or produced than 
in places where they are consumed or should be con- 
sumed. ... 

In order not to be starved in the midst of plenty 
citizens are obliged to pay more than the maximum 
and so satisfy their needs. 

Administrative bodies know this and are silent; 
monopolists are informed and profit by it, and specu- 
lation rages as much as ever. Those who pay the 
most get what is moved from place to place, and the 
friends of your decrees are dying of hunger for ob- 
serving them.... A. P., LX XXII, 235-6. 

On 15 Ventose (March 5) distriet of Chaumont: 


The council is occupied in deciding upon the quan- 
tity of wheat necessary for each person. The remark 
is made that the amount of bread needed is larger than 
in ordinary times, because of the lack of meat, oil, 
butter, eggs, farinacious vegetables, and other foods, 
also of wine. It has been decided that every owner 
of grain or flour shall be allowed half a quintal of 
wheat a month, and flour in proportion. . . . 

Lorain, II, 15. 

On 29 Floréal (May 18, 1794) the administrators of 
the district of Chaumont wrote to the municipalities in 
part as follows: 

We are informed, Citizens, that already several 
farmers, to assure the success of their harvest, have 
hastened to fix at a very high rate the wages of day 
laborers who will work for them cutting the meadows 
and reaping the grain. 

Certain rich proprietors have carried this price so 
high that unless it is reduced the renters and proprie- 
tors who are less well-to-do must have trouble in get- 
ting in their crops... . 

Denounce to us these evil men who would prefer to 
see the grass and the grain perish uncut rather than 
be satisfied with the wages that the law has provided. 
We shall treat them as suspicious persons, as enemies 
of the Republic; the most guilty shall be impris- 
oned.... 

So many frauds would not have been committed this 
last year in connection with the subsistences; we 
should not have been obliged to take such severe 
measures against a great number of farmers, if the 
high price of labor had not taken from the farmers a 
considerable part of their profits. The laborers hav- 
ing forced their hand, they had no other resource ex- 
cept to sell their grain above the maximum. For this 
reason they found it to their interest not to obey re- 


quisitions, to conceal their grain, and to make the 
shortage appear greater than it really was... . 
Lorain, 500-501. 
On 7 Prairial (May 26) the Committee of Subsistence of 


Toulouse wrote to the Commission of Subsistence and Sup- 
plies at Paris: 


. . . The farmer and the laborer at heavy tasks is 
reduced to a pound of bread, and all those who either 
do not work or are engaged in lighter work are re- 
duced to three quarters of a pound. You will easily 
understand that it is impossible to reduce the amount 
still further, when you recall that the weight of the 
bread which is distributed day by day is not standard 
weight, but thre: sixteenths lighter. Note again that 
the bread which is made here for the past three 
months is half millet or maize; that for several days 
it has been more than half millet, which makes it very 
heavy. Add this fact, that we are conforming to the 
law about the extraction of bran, while this is not 
general... . 

In reply to your requisitions we receive hardly any- 
thing but millet, although two thirds should be wheat. 
. . - We are surrounded by a rural district which is 
totally destitute. .. . We could not allow the farmer 
to die at our side so long as we have anything to keep 
him alive. ... 

It seems to us that supplies could still be drawn 
from L’Aude. If we may believe rumor the natives 
as well as travellers continue in that department to 
eat bread without mixture, and the bakers sell as they 
please. It is cruel to see that in the reign of justice, 
fraternity, and equality, one department is in anguish 
while its next neighbor has more than enough. 

Adher, 104-107. 

On 18 Prairial (June 6) the deputy Dartigoeyte “on the 
ground that the workmen, stirred up the agents of Pitt, 
sometimes demand wages above the maximum rate, that 
others combine to refuse to labor in the fields,” decrees: 


That every citizen worker who should refuse work, 
cutting grass, binding sheaves, threshing, shall be 
fined 100 livres and imprisoned for three months, and 
that if there is a combination among workers to aban- 
don or neglect the crops, such citizens shall be treated 
as royalists and conspirators. Tbid., 92, n. 

The deputy Milhaud, in order to accumulate stores of 
grain for the army, proposed that no one should retain more 


than a month’s supply. The Committee of Subsistence of 
Toulouse wrote to him, 30 Prairial, an II: 


The countryman has for a long time been filled 
with chagrin and anxiety about his food supply. He 
is reduced to millet and only a little of that. The 
department has fixed the rate at half a pound a day. 
This does not give him strength enough to get in his 
crops quickly. . . . So many enemies of the Republic 
have sought to alarm our constituents, notably the 
farmer, persuading him that he is not left the fruit 
of his labors, and that the armies would absorb every- 
thing. We have tried to reassure him, promisir.g that 
he should keep enough to maintain his family during 
the year. Now your decree appears to verify their 
assertions and to discredit ours. .. . 

Ibid., 183-144. 
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The national commissioner, district of St. Flour, wrote 
on 9 Floréal (April 28) : 


The great majority of the large and small farmers 
were accustomed, in the spring of each year, to pur- 
chase, in proportion to the size of their farms, oxen, 
cows, sheep, lambs, to fatten. The total was very 
considerable. But this year they will be unable to 
buy without ruining themselves. Here is the reason. 
In the district of Saint-Flour fresh beef is rated at 
7 sous 4 deniers a pound, cow's meat 6 s. 8 d., and 
mutton 6 s.4d. However, an ox which in the spring 
of 1790 cost from 100 to 150 francs sells to-day at 
400 or 500. Sheep, small size, which cost 7 or 8 
francs apiece sell to-day at 20 or 22, with the rest 
in proportion. Some have sold up to 50 francs, which 
means at least 20 sous a pound... . No sheep for kill- 
ing appear in the market. ‘There was a fat one the 
80th Germinal, which sold at 30 sous a pound. On 
the seventh of the present decade lean cow’s meat sold 
at 20 to 24 sous a pound. Therefore no one dares to 
buy cattle to fatten, in fear of an evident loss. 

Quoted from Ms. by Biollay, Les Prix en 1790, 
pp. 127-8. 


The National Agent wrote from Toulouse, 8 Thermidor 
(July 26), in response to an inquiry from Paris: 


It is in the country districts especially that the law 
is hard to enforce. Neither the volume nor the value 
of the merchandise is important. Moreover, the 
countryman does not fail to reserve for his personal 
use what he never dreamed of desiring formerly. He 
is ready to sell only when he discovers the means of 
getting a price suggested by avarice rather than by 
the law. ... Adher, n. 1, p. 175. 

On 19 Thermidor the National Agent of the district of 


Villeport writes to Commission of Subsistence and aaa 
plies: 


The farmers say that the price of grain is too sin. 
and far lower than it should be in proportion to other 
articles of primary necessity. They add that articles 
of primary necessity have received not merely an ad- 
dition of one third to their price, but that certain dis- 
tricts, desiring to favor their own factories, have in- 
creased the price more than a half and still others 
have doubled it. On the other hand, grains are below 
the price of 1790 (this statement is true for this 
region). Moreover, when the farmer comes to mar- 
ket he finds no cloth to buy, nor oil, nor any other ar- 
ticles which he is wont to get there. .. . The farmers 
also allege that wages have been doubled at least, and 
that grain should receive a similar increase. They 
express the fear that the farmers will not sow all the 
ground they can at the coming season as in preceding 
years, not so much for lack of labor as for fear of 
ruin, for in sowing and reaping at heavy expense they 
are not likely to get back their money at selling 
time. . Dauban, Paris, etc., 492. 

The leech of the Committee of Public Safety, by de- 
cree of 13 Thermidor, to reestablish the markets, drew from 


Committee of Subsistence of Toulouse the following descrip- 
tion of its methods: 


. The system of markets by dint of much labor 


provided for us tolerably until Brumaire last... . 
The time came, however, when nothing was brought 
to market, especially in the case of this commune, 
where for two months previously no grain had ap- 
peared except that which the commune had bought 
elsewhere for its account and had then sold to its own 
citizens. 

As the feeling of alarm was on the increase be- 
cause of the scarcity of grain, and by reason of the 
intrigues of the ill-disposed, it became necessary to 
abandon the markets. Neither persuasion nor force 
could maintain order in them. It is the sad truth 
that several citizens have died from injuries received 
in the uncontrollable throngs. Others have had arms 
or legs broken. . . 

(The best remedy proved to be) the method of dis- 
tribution which we have now been using for seven 
or eight months. It is this: 

The grain set aside for the commune is deposited in 
communal storehouses. We have divided the town 
into three sections, with a board in each where the 
inhabitants can obtain supplies for a decade, a month, 
for two, three, according to the amount on hand. This 
meets the needs of those who bake at home. . . . We 
have also built a communal bakery large enough to 
make bread for thirty thousand citizens. Distribu- 
tion per section is regulated so that each has the same 
number of citizens to care for. No one has a right 
to present himself at the local board, for either grain 
or bread, unless he is provided with the card which 
we give to each one with a known domicile. Strangers 
must have their passports examined at the office of 
our Committee . . . which then furnishes them with 
the necessary bread cards. 

This is the system which we have managed for more 
than six months . . . in the midst of penury, but with- 
out special efforts, and without bayonets. . . . We 
have succeeded in getting on without the bakers, who 
were wont to give the law to us, and at the same time 
we no longer see their doors thronged by people who 
often compromised the peace of the commune. .. . 

Adher, 182-184. 

Two agents of the Committee of Subsistence of Toulouse 
spent a month in Bordeaux trying to buy sugar, coffee, rice, 
fish oil, ete., reported on 7 Vendémiaire, an IIL (September 
28): 

We are sorry to announce to you that our efforts 
have been fruitless. Merchants will not sell except 
under compulsion. We are assured that if they dis- 
pose of anything it is by some secret agreement in con- 
travention of the law of maximum. 

We petitioned the Representative of the People 
Ysabeaw for authorization to take the necessary arti- 
cles . .. in whatever shops we should find them. The 
Representative sent us to the National Agent of the 
district and asked him to facilitate our purchases. 
This man said to us “ Find out who has the articles 
you need.” We did so and gave him the list. He 


then said it went against the grain to give orders to 
have the goods turned over to us, and urged that we 
arrive at a bargain with the mercharts. 

Adher, 387-8. 
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The National Agent for the district of Toulouse wrote, 21 
Vendémiaire (October 12) to the Commission of Commerce 
and Supplies that the maximum is rigorously enforced at 
Toulouse, adding: 

I should not conceal from you the fact that the rig- 
orous execution of the maximum .. . increases tre- 
mendously our embarrassments and occasions a well- 
nigh total lack of all necessaries, for the special rea- 
son that in the neighboring districts the authorities 
have for some time failed to enforce this salutary law. 
. .. Furthermore, they have all sorts of provisions, be- 
cause the farmers take these there by preference, how- 
ever great the distance. This the farmers would not 
do unless they had made a bargain beforehand and 
felt pretty certain of a profit larger than that possible 
under the maximum. [In the same districts the peo- 
ple eat pure wheat bread, while at Toulouse the bread 
is made in part of other grains. Almost all the 
butcher shops are closed. . . . Ibid., 261. 


VIII. EnrorceMent or REeEQUvISITIONS. 


Vermeersch, administrator of department of the Nord, 
wrote to his colleagues on September 21, 1793: 


My purpose is to calm the excitement of the people 
aroused by the wild requisitions given out by agents 
of the war authorities, military commissaries, etc., 
etc., who are rushing about like ferocious beasts, with- 
out formal commissions made out by any administra- 
tion. They use troops to seize grain in the shock, 
straw, hay, etc., and the only compensation they offer 
is bons in globo, which the farmers do not know where 
to carry in order that they may be honored by the 
proper authorities. Lefebvre, 358-9. 

The administrators of the department of the Nord wrote, 
on September 16, to Representatives Bentabole and Levas- 
seur: 

We are having a good deal of trouble from the dis- 
order in the system of requisitions, because every- 
body wishes to arrogate to himself the right to issue 
them. In addition to those which we issued upon re- 
quest of the commissary officers, others were issued by 
ordinary agents of the army, commandants of battal- 
ions, commandants of posts, sergeants, corporals and 
even army doctors, with the consequence that com- 
munes received requisitions from two or three direc- 
tions at the same time, and did not know which to 
heed. Ibid., 389-90. 


On September 21, 1793, the General Council of the Nord 
ordered requisitions in all communes to supply markets, 
requisitions to be sent to individual farmers by communal 
officials. Repeated on November 12 and December 1. De- 
cember 5 officials of 41 communes summoned to explain 
failure to comply. Only 3 or 4 were in compliance. The 
following colloquy, among others, took place: 

Zeggerscapple—The mayor of the commune is in- 
formed that he is behindhand both with respect to the 
storehouses and the markets. He replies that the 
roads are bad and that he is short of threshers. Rep- 
resentations are made to him, and he is summoned, 
to conform. He says he is ready to comply within 
three months, that he cannot do so at specific times. 
The district attorney asks to see his list for the divi- 


sion of the requisition, but the mayor cannot produce 
one. Asked to explain why he dares to blame the 
roads, the lack of threshers, his reply is vague, indi- 
rect, even insolent. The attorney demands that the 
mayor be kept under arrest until the amounts are 
turned over. The mayor then gives a written pledge 
to complete the delivery within ten days and to take 
the balance to the administrative storehouse. 


Ibid., 479-80. 


A decree of the district of Chaumont, October 19, 1793, 
provided that: 


The municipality of Chaumont is authorized to 
place an armed force in the communes hereinafter 
designated, at the expense of these communes, until 
they have furnished the quantities assigned for the 
supply of the recent markets, namely 

Meures, 40 bichets ; La Chapelle, 55, etc. 


On the 5th Germinal, an II (March 25), Meures was re- 
quired to furnish Marmesse 20 quintals at the maximum 
price. The following day, because Meures refused, the gen- 
darmerie was sent. On the 7th: 

The women, to the number of 40 or 50 gathered to 
oppose the removal of the grain, crying out that no 
one should take the grain away except at the peril of 
his life. Thus they threatened the two citizens from 
Marnesse. The village bells were rung and the tocsin 
sounded in order to stir the people to a riot, so the 
gendarmerie reports. 


The district then sent four brigades of gendarmerie and 
50 national guards, with the order to arrest 12 women. 


An administrator of the department wrote of the affair 
as follows: 


There was a riot. The people opposed the rcmoval 
of the grain. The district ordered the mayor and 
attorney to appear, listened to them, and ordered them 
put in prison. Yesterday morning the district, from 
the information thus obtained, sent four brigades of 
national gendarmerie and 50 of our national guards. 
Last night they brought back 12 women and one man, 
who are in prison. 

This vigorous action of the district has been gener- 
ally applauded. It will doubtless serve as an exam- 
ple to other communes whom selfishness would have 
tempted to act in the same way. This selfishness 
seems boundless. I note with the greatest grief that 
unless a considerable, indeed an exorbitant, profit is 
to come from anything demanded of these people 
they put an unheard of slowness in complying and 
often try to get out of it altogether. I am also sorry 
to see that when these steps are legally taken the more 
prosperous farmers, the most selfish of all, seek to 
shift the burdens to their less well to do neighbors. 

On 25 Floréal (May 14) the persons arrested were ac- 
quitted. 

On the 21 Prairial (June 9) Meures was ordered to pay 
for the food consumed by the gendarmerie and the national 
guards. Lorain, I, 530-31, 566, 583, ete. 


On 6 Floréal the National Agent at Chaumont writes 
that he has received the final details which the Commission 
of Subsistence was to send apropos of the law of 6 Ventdse. 
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The local printer has not type enough to set up the whole, 
accordingly final schedules must wait. 1500 copies ordered. 
Ibid., 494. 

In Floréal the district of Chaumont, exhausted by requi- 
sitions for the army, appealed to the deputy Laloy for pro- 
tection. On the same day, 24 Floréal, Silvy, agent of the 
Commission of Commerce and Supplies, which had just re- 
placed the Commission of Subsistence and Supplies, sent the 
following to the officials of the district: 


You cannot wish, citizen administrators, to regard 
as a simple formality the various steps I have taken 
in your case. The requisition must . . . be followed 
by prompt action within the shortest possible time. 
Explain yourselves at once upon my proposal to 
despatch a reinforcement of soldiers. If you need 
them, I will send them. If in spite of the need, you 
do not ask such help, and, nevertheless, deliveries are 
made slowly, I shall still send soldiers, but the de- 
tachment will have orders to conduct you either to the 
camp or to the Revolutionary Tribunal; for not to 
employ every possible means of obtaining what is ab- 
solutely essential is to have consummated a crime 
against the country. 

Salut et fraternité. 


In consequence on 2-4 Prairial many mayors were ar- 
rested for non-delivery. The mayors and national agents 
of 64 communes were held in Chaumont as hostages from 
3 to 11 Prairial. On 14 Prairial officers of 70 more ordered 
arrested. Ibid., I, 669 f. 

In the department of the Nord, on 16 Vendémiaire, an 
Ill, the substitute of the National Agent attributed the 
neglect of the farmers to supply the markets “to lack 
of laborers and of horses as well as to the necesssity of pre- 
paring the ground for the fall sowing.” He says, however, 
that “these lacks could be in part made good”... “ that 
the men who should be employed in threshing wheat are 
used for threshing sucrion, because the farmers sell this 
product, according to public rumor, at from 50 to 80 livres 
the rasi¢re (a little over two bushels) ... ” 


It is proposed that the farmer who is most backward 
should be arrested and held until the municipality certifies 
that he has delivered his quota. After he is released, the 
next in arrears should be arrested, and so on. This plan 
was tried 22 Vendémiaire. Further excuses alleged that 
the horses and wagons were nearly all at army headquar- 
ters. Nevertheless on the 4 Brumaire 23 mayors were or- 
dered arrested, being about half of the mayors in the dis- 
trict. 

Three days later a new scheme was adopted, which had 
worked in one commune. The principal feature was that 
“each farmer arrested should be replaced at home by a pris- 
oner of war, who should be lodged, fed, and paid at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, and who should be employed under the 
direction of the municipality in threshing grain.” 

Lefebvre, I, 534-6, 542, 548. 

According to the later statistics the resources of the dis- 
trict in horses and wagons had been reduced from 5,121 to 
2,179. 

The municipality of Warhem protests against the plan of 
arresting farmers, alleges the circumstances of war, the 
scarcity of labor, the delays of the harvesting, the continual 
bad weather, and at present the fall sowing, reminding the 
administration that in view of the season “ he who does not 
sow shall not reap.” Annexed are the reasons why indi- 
viduals have not made their deliveries. 


Ist. J.-Bte Saete, who is behind one rasiére, at 
the markets of 23 Vendémiaire and 3 Brumaire. On 
each of the said days he carried on his back, having no 
horses, one rasiére to the market of Honschoote, and 
it has not been possible to carry more on the same 
day.... Ibid., I, 5738 f. 


IX. Famure Repeat or tHe Law or Maximum 
(Sepremper-Decemper, 1794). 

On 3 Vendémiaire, an III (September 24), according to a 
police report: 

The mercantile aristocracy is boldly lifting its 
head. It seems that the apparent indifference upon 
the enforcement of the law of maximum is preparing a 
triumph for these men. We do not cease to repeat 
that murmurs about subsistence of all kinds are on the 
increase, especially because of the approach of winter. 

The inspectors whose business it is to watch the 
markets and all the food merchants complain of the 
infraction of the maximum laws and the fruitless dan- 
ger they run in trying to enforce them... . 

Speculation is pushed to greater lengths than ever. 
The wholesalers scribble, get excited, go hither and 
yon, and monopolize every sort of merchandise. . . . 

Aulard, Réaction Thermidorienne, 128-9. 

At the club of the Salle electorale, on 11 Vendémiaire 
(October 2), a petition is drawn up, to which the galleries 
adhere, arguing that requisitions, while necessary at times, 
may be carried so far as to ruin commerce. The same is true 
of the law against monopoly, which ruined agriculture and 
industry through fear of a false application of these laws. 
Complaint of requisitions, especially of agents who requi- 
sition one day and sell the goods the next. Various sec- 
tions adhere. 

On 13 Vendémiaire, according to a police report: 


The dealers in food and the citizens of all classes 
are anxious for this revision (of the maximum laws )— 

The demand was made yesterday at the central mar- 
ket for free circulation of foods, no more maximum, 
complete liberty, as the only means of bringing down 
the price of food.... Ibid., 147. 

On 19 Vendémiaire the Courrier Républicain reports 
plenty of butter, eggs, ete., in the market, though a scarcity 
just before. 

It is true they are not bought at the Marimum, and 
the police or government think it better to let things 
take their course. Ibid., 155. 

On 16 Brumaire (November 6), according to a police re- 
port: 

The marcandiéres assembled in large numbers at 
Belleville discussed the decree which forbade their 
trade. They said they were all mothers of families, 
that they had no other business, that they would not 
obey, and that they would arm themselves to resist if 
the attempt was made to keep them from selling. 

Tbid., 222. 

On 19 Brumaire after several days spent in discussion of 
the effects of the maximum laws a new price for grain wae 
fixed. 

Art. 1. Counting from the publication of the pres- 
ent law, the maximum price of each kind of grain, hay, 
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straw, and forage, shall be fixed in each district upon 
the basis of the average price in 1790 plus two-thirds, 
so that in districts whe-e the price of wheat was in 
1790 10 livres a quintal it shall be fixed at 16 livres 
13 sous 4 deniers. In districts where it was 12 livres, 
it shall be fixed at 20 livres... . 

Art. 2. (In no case was the price to be below 16 
livres a quintal.) Recueil, 120-21. 

On 17 Frimaire (December 7) the question of the ruined 
state of commerce came up in the Convention. Among 
others Thibaudeau spoke, saying: 

We have not yet touched the real question, that is 
to say, whether the law of maximum should continue. 
I regard it as disastrous. . . . It opened large oppor- 
tunities to rascals, it has covered France with smug- 
glers, and ruined men of good faith who respected 
your laws. 

N. ... It is proposed to recall the law of ma,i- 
mum, but this law has long been abolished. All the 
merchants who respect the laws have been forced out 
of business because they could not compete with the 
rascals..... Moniteur, XXII, 696. 

A report on the subject was finally demanded. It was 
made two days later by the Committee on Commerce and 
Supplies. It was, in part, as follows: 

It was necessary to draw from the storehouses the 
products which fear had piled up there. The Gov- 
ernment proposed the law upon monopolizing and you 
adopted it. 

But in practice this measure was carried much far- 
ther thar it should have been. The nomenclature of 
objects of monopolizing was too expensive; error 
number one. The second error was that wholesalers 
and retailers were looked upon as monopolizers. 

The Revolutionary Committees constituted them- 
selves judges without appeal in the application of the 
law. ‘The first intriguer who at the tribune of a popu- 
lar society screamed against merchants and shopkeep- 
ers caused their arrest. Those who were not seized 
hastened to sell their merchandise in order to avoid 
the terrible accusations of monopolizing, and they 
were careful not to replace this merchandise. . . . 

Under these circumstances (continued rise in price, 
combined with scarcity of goods) the law of mazi- 
mum was proposed to you... . 

The natural effect of this law was an enormous con- 
sumption. The price of labor had tripled, money 
was widely circulated, consumption was in proportion 
to this apparent prosperity. The class of citizens 
which felt the influence of this especially, having re- 
cently emerged from the subjection in which it had 
been held by its monarchial education, and not yet en- 
lightened enough to reckon its future needs, gave itself 
eagerly to the joys which its past misfortune rendered 
particularly delightful. It is not surprising that all 
the different eatables co with a rapidity 
which terrified the Government. 

In the departments the evils were , greater still. . 

The abuse of requisitions was the worst evil. So 
many agents had to be employed that it was hard to 
find suitable men. . . . The consequence was acts 
which could be stigmatized as crimes. These agents 


have been seen to put all the merchandise of a com- 
mune in requisition. . . and leave without selecting 
what the Republic needed, with the result that the 
merchants could not sell to their fellow citizens dur- 
ing all this time. In other places objects requisi- 
tioned have remained a whole year without being 
taken away. Some agents requisitioned raw material, 
took it at the maximum prices, and sold it again at 
four times the price. Was the unhappy merchant 
able to complain? The Revolutionary Committee 
knew how to keep him quiet... . 

The day laborer knew how to profit, like other sell- 
ers, by the competition of purchasers. He was not 
at all worried about his needs, which he satisfied for 
a decade by two days’ work. Farm work was dimin- 
ished or was continued only if the farmer could pay 
« bonus to the laborer for keeping at his accustomed 
tasks. 

Nevertheless, the price of the product remained the 

same, and the advantage from cultivating the land dis- 
appeared. The farmers had reason to fear that they 
would be obliged to abandon their work, for cattle 
which had cost them 200 to 300 livres, now cost them 
800 to 1200. A horse or mule whose price was 600 to 
800 livres now costs 2,000 to 8,000 livres. The 
wages of workmen have increased in the same propor- 
tion.... 
Complaint is made of the failure to keep the mar- 
kets supplied, but was it possible to take to market 
a product which each district, each municipality re- 
quisitioned? To these requisitions were added often 
those of the various military and naval agents. 
Everything suffered from this confusion of orders. 
The farmer could help neither the neighboring com- 
mune nor even his next door neighbor, under penalty 
of being suspected and treated as a suspicious person. 
Have farmers not had the experience of seeing taken 
away the wheat actually needed by their own fami- 
lies? 

Have we not seen these agents put all the pigs of 
a canton in requisition, order 200 cr 300 taken to a 
specified place, choose 40, and send back the rest to 
await a further requisition? What was the conse- 
quence? The farmer took no more care of his ani- 
mals and they perished. This very year in several 
districts the dread of requisitions has caused the kill- 
ing of fowl before they were large or fat enough for 
market, so that what kept a countryman fed for 10 
months sufficed for only two. 

Horses and mules were requisitioned not only with- 
out the precaution of leaving those needed in agricul- 
ture, but often the farmer had the chagrin of seeing 
his horse carried off to the supply station, and re- 
fused for some defect. . . 

Requisitions for cartage were made with still 
greater rigor. More than was necessary was de- 
manded, and this during planting time. They over- 
loaded and overworked these animals and at the same 
time underfed them, so that the poor beasts gave out 
and were knocked in the head or sent back to the farm 
hopelessly crippled. 

Giraud, Comité de Commerce, etc., IV, 610-4. 
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On 3 Nivdse (December 23) the repeal of the maximum 
laws was discussed. Lecointre of Versailles wanted to re- 
tain maximum on food and forage. Farmers would take 
advantage. Riots, etc. 

Richaux replied, saying, in part: 


Have we ever been worse off for food than since the 
passage of the maximum law? In many departments 
the only bread they have had is made of oats or some 
inferior grain, and they have not had enough of this. 

In Paris even, have we not had similar experiences, 
especially in the matter of meat, butter, and many 
other things? The people themselves have soon per- 
ceived the inconvenience of such laws, and when it saw 
them leading to famine, it preferred to get things by 
bargaining, even if they cost four times as much, 
rather than pass a part of the night and all the day 
at the butcher’s door or the door of some other dealer, 
in order to obtain the small portion assigned... . 

Others spoke, chiefly for repeal, and finally the reporter 
of the measure said: 

I have only one reflection to present upon the pro- 
posal to preserve the maximum upon grain and abolish 
it for all other things. Your farmers will then be 
forced to sell their wheat at 18 livres, although they 
see 50 livres paid for that which is imported. Think 
also that a farm hand who used to cost them 100 livres 
now costs them 700, and that the day laborer whom 
they paid 50 sous they now pay 10 livres, and the 
others in proportion. We must not turn capital away 
from agriculture. .. . 

Cochon said: 


It is less a question of finding out if we shall pre- 
serve the mazimum than of knowing if we shall create 
a new one, for it is enforced nowhere. . . . We are 
walking between two pitfalls—to have nothing, or to 
pay dear.... Moniteur, XXIII, 48 f. 

On 4 Nivése the Convention decreed: 


Art. 1. All laws fixing maximum prices on products 
and merchandise shall cease to be enforced after the 
publication of this law. 

Art. 2. All requisitions made up to this time by the 
Commission of Commerce and Supplies, or by repre- 
sentatives of the people on mission, for the subsistence 
of the army and navy or for Paris, :hall be executed. 

Art. 3. All requisitions made for districts or com- 
munes shall be maintained until they have two 
months’ supply of grain. 

(Total number of articles 16.) 

Recueil, 180-81. 

On 4 Nivdse, according to a police report: 

Different opinions are expressed about the decree 
which abolishes the laws of Maximum. The greater 
number applaud, but the fear is expressed that the 
greed of the merchants may make prices of food go 
still higher, excessive though they are. Others hope 
that the Convention will complete this beneficent law 
by discontinuing requisitions, against which the peo- 
ple manifest its discontent openly. 

Aulard, Réaction, etc., 332. 

On 5 Nivése, according to a police report: 


The markets have been fairly well provided. Sales 


have gone on without trouble, but at exorbitant prices. 
The meat market was stocked. Meat is selling at 34 
and 88 sous a pound; fresh pork 40 to 45 sous; butter 
3 livres 10 sous to 3 livres 15 sous... . 
Ibid., 344. 
On 9 Nivése, according to police report: 


The discredit of the Assignats is on the increase. 
If one complains to the merchants of their high prices, 
they offer to sell at one fifth off if one will pay them 
in coin. Ibid., 349. 

On 26 Nivose (January 15, 1795) the National Agent at 
Chaumont wrote to the Committee of Public Safety: 

The scarcity of grain, the difficulty of obtaining 
any, the high prices to which greed had carried it be- 
fore the suppression of the maximum and the still 
more rapid increase in price since that law was sup- 
pressed, caused much excitement in this district... . 
Fear of lacking grain altogether within a few months, 
or the fear of being deprived of it by those who now 
have none, cause the little that exists to be hidden. 
Everything disappears. Even the man who has some 
to sell hides it for he fears being obliged to turn it 


over to some poor man who cannot pay for it. He 
holds it for the well-to-do. The grain requisitioned 
for the large cities does not arrive. . . . It is of no 


use to send commissioners or soldiers. They have in 
the majority of communes experienced constant re- 
fusals and an obstinate resistance. . . . 

Lorain, II, 437-8. 

A report from the district of Rochefort (Charente- 
Inférieure), dated 19 Ventose, an III, says: 

The law of maximum was to all appearances carried 
out in the district of Rochefort, but its rigors affected 
in reality only the citizen who was honest and 
straightforward. Many others, and this was the 
larger number, had a thousand methods of circum- 
venting the law. Its abrogation reveals through the 
tribunals many different shades of violation. 

The suppression of this law has produced the effect 
of removing a dike which was too weak to restrain 
a large volume of water. The extreme latitude given 
to prices of all products of primary necessity has given 
an impetus to the most extreme kinds of greed. 
Everybody has turned merchant. The laborer aban- 
dons his plow, the vinedresser his spade in order to 
chase the phantom of fortune, and landed riches are 
neglected. 

Caron, P. Enquéte sur les prix aprés la sup- 
pression du Maximum. Bulletin, 1910, Com- 
mission, etc., pp. 78-9. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS. 


1. The source of each statement of fact is to be con- 
sidered in order to determine its value as testimony. 

2. After a first careful reading of the selections, 
what appears to be the general problem which was 
before the Convention? Note three or four of the 
most difficult special problems. 

8. Causes of the disorganization of the grain trade 
in the fall and winter of 1792-3. 

4. Evidences of administrative blundering and in- 
competence? 
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5. How had Paris been keeping down the price of 
bread? 


6. Was the influence of the war upon markets ap- - 


preciated by those who took part in the discussions? 

7. Were the effects of an over-issue of assignats un- 
derstood? 

8. What type of politicians urged government regu- 
lation of price and distribution, and what type op- 
posed interference with economic freedom? 

9. Against whom were the provisions of the law of 
May 4, 1793, especially directed? Compare the law 
with the Food and Fuel legislation of the American 
Congress of August 10, 1917. Why was the first 
French maximum price to decrease month by month? 

10. Evidences of a lack of administrative uniform- 
ity in the application of the law? Was this due to 
forces of which legislation could take no account or 
to defects in the law itself? 

11. What grounds of complaint did the farmers 
have? 

12. Write a brief account of the origin, purposes, 
and failure of the first law of maximum. 

138. Compare the American war legislation of 1917 
with the French law on hoarding. Why were the 
French penalties so severe? 

14. What effect was this measure supposed to have 
on prices? 

15. Note the abuses of power alleged against this 
legislation during the following year and a half. 

16. If the first maximum law on grain had failed, 
why did the Convention adopt another on Septem- 
ber 11? 

17. What type of politicians was behind this new 
legislation? Does that prove that i was vicious? 

18. What connection was there between the Reign 
of Terror and high prices with short supplies? 

19. Did the Convention do everything the Com- 
mune demanded? 

20. Why did Ramel introduce the question of en- 
forcing the collection of taxes? 

21. What is to be thought of Lecointre’s argument? 

22. What omissions may be noted in the list of ar- 
ticles of primary necessity mentioned in the law of 
September 29? 

23. Examine the law in the light of the defects 
alleged in the course of the following year. 

24. Why were wages to be fixed by the municipal 
councils instead of by the district administrations ? 

25. What appear to have been the earliest conse- 
quences of the law of September 29? 

30. Why did St. Just believe that price-fixing 
profited the rich? 

81. Compare the functions of the Commission of 
Subsistence and Supplies with similar bodies created 
by America and other nations during the late war. 

82. Why did Barére criticize the law of September 
29 more severely in Ventése, an II, than he did in the 
previous Brumaire? 

33. Compare the scheme which he proposed with 
that law. 


34. Explain the bread rationing system adopted 
and the make-up of the various war breads. 


85. What difficulties did the new Commission of 
Subsistence meet in making out its price schedules? 

36. Were the schedules easily enforced locally after 
they were completed? 

87. The special defects of the price-fixing schemes 
emphasized in the reports of police agents? 

38. What appears to have been the labor situation 
in 1793 and 1794? 

39. What products were scarce in 1793-4? 
sons for the scarcity of meat? 

40. How did commandeering, or requisitions, ac- 
tually work? 

41. In the summer and fall of 1794 why did public 
opinion turn against the maximum? 

42. Could France in the crisis of 1793-4 have got 
on better without the maximum legislation? 
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